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HERR HITLER’S CHILDREN 


BARBARA CLAASSEN SMUCKER 


In the Journal of the American Association of University Women 


hea N Germany today, six million 
young people wear the swastika em- 
blem of National Socialism and 
pledge allegiance to a program of 
nationalism, anti-semitism, and obe- 
dience to a dictator. To read of these 
subservient Hitler Youth is dis- 


tasteful to the average American. To 
know and live with them, however, 
is not distasteful. I learned this, to 
my surprise, after spending part of 


last summer as a guest of two young 
Hitler Youth leaders. They are both 
22, energetic leaders of Hitler Youth 
groups, and ardently believing that 
their Fuehrer’s government is best 
for the German people. 

Every day Hulda scraped left-over 
vegetables into a box for collectors. 
She carefully wrapped tinfoil into 
balls “to roll to Goebbels” when the 
ball became large enough. Willingly 
she omitted onions from the sum- 
mer menu because onions were used 
for the manufacture of a new bomb. 

Hans studied the censored news- 
paper daily. His evenings were filled 
with Hitler Youth meetings. Soon 
he must serve his two years’ compul- 
sory military service. Although he 
wanted to finish his studies and did 
not like being a soldier, it was his 


duty, he remarked without bitterness. 

To understand this absolute loyal- 
ty I found the clearest help was a 
study of their backgrounds. Both of 
these young people had been World 
War children. Hulda remembered 
after the war eating “small animals 
in the woods that now we would 
not feed to our dog.” They had to 
search for food because of the 
Allied blockade. The Versailles 
treaty to her had meant decay and 
humiliation for Germany. 

Both my German friends were 
children when the liberal Weimar 
Republic was inaugurated. This was 
undoubtedly a chaotic period for 
young Germany as well as old. 
Humiliated, spiritually dissatisfied, 
German youth turned naturally to 
national patriotism as an emotional 
outlet. The Republicans, although 
their Constitution gave lip-service to 
“the spirit of international recon- 
ciliation,” did nothing to check 
efforts to revive German nationalism 
in the schools. The economic depres- 
sion, coming at a strategic time for 
the nationalists, did nothing to lessen 
the emotional strain. 

It was natural that youth should 
blame the existing social structure, 
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democracy, for their plight, and as 
an escape reaction, demand its sup- 
pression. When Hitler appeared, 
youth bleatingly followed him. 

Hitler Youth is organized as a 
pyramid, with Baldur von Schirach, 
Hitler's appointed administrator, 
topping 34 upper districts. Each of 
these branch into smaller divisions 
until at the bottom there are many 
small groups which meet weekly for 
lectures on National Socialism, 
sports, to plan trips, or work on 
handicraft. The whole program is de- 
signed to keep them continually busy. 

Compulsory labor camps are an- 
other phase of the program. All 
young people must engage in six 
months of labor service. There are 
no class distinctions in the labor 
camps; all young men shoulder 
their spades as one. Their labor day 
is divided among manual labor, mil- 
itary drill, and a study period. The 
girls, in their labor camps, learn to 
do the work of the home, plant and 
cultivate gardens, and study child 
care. Incidentally, six months in the 
out-of-doors builds health and vital- 
ity, and although the work provides 
only a small amount of “spending 
money,” youth are employed. 

I visited camps for both boys and 
girls. As we neared the girls’ camp, 
Anna my guide told me about its 
program. The camp was a two-week 
pleasure outing for the youngest 
girls. They were being taught to live 
together cooperatively and to love 
the German landscape. Lectures on 


National Socialism were not included 
in their schedule for, as Anna ex- 
plained, “They are too young to 
understand. We tell them old fairy 
tales of our country and teach them 
many German songs. They learn to 
love our country and better under- 
stand the German nation. We try to 
educate young Germans to be good 
National Socialists of tomorrow.” 

At the big log youth hostel, set 
beside a beautiful blue lake, sun- 
tanned Marie greeted Anna with a 
vigorous “Heil Hitler” salute and 
me with a friendly handshake. I 
liked her immediately. At Girl Scout 
camps in America I have met girls 
similar to her with the same spark- 
ling vitality. 

Among the 30 young Hitler girls 
there was eager excitement to begin 
the entertainment and sing for “the 
American girl.” For an hour we sang 
and danced. Then dinner under the 
trees and it was time to go. 

On the way home my conversa- 
tion with Anna drifted from camp 
details to more general subjects. I 
was already discovering that certain 
questions always received identical 
answers. Asked if German youth 
ptedicted war, Anna’s answer was 
immediate: 

“I do not think there will be war 
—the last one was so horrible for 
Germany. The German people do 
not want war.” 

“You say you do not want war,” 
I interrupted, “but if Germany is 
attacked will you fight?” 
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“Of course,” she flashed. “And 
then, we must protect our people in 
other countries who are so badly 
treated.” 

“Will Germany be attacked?” 

“Yes,” her answer came slowly, 
“the Jews are uniting against us all 
over the world. We refuse to have 
the Jews rule us as they did before 
the war. They are not German as 
you can see if you look at them.” 

Although 12,000 Jews died fight- 
ing for Germany in the war, they are 
now “not German.” Like my hostess 
Hulda, Anna had been taught to 
believe that “Jews are like animals, 
with sloping necks, and black greasy 
hair.” 

Yet her answer to my next ques- 
tion revealed the German’s innate 
admiration for kindness, the paradox 
of Hitler's forced Jewish hatred. 

“Do the German youth like Hit- 
ler?” I asked, knowing the answer 
but curious to hear her response. 

“Oh, yes,” her face was radiant, 
“we love our leader. I saw him once. 
When you see his face you will 
never forget it. His eyes are fine 
and kind and very blue.” 

She had made him as she wanted 
him to be. 

The next afternoon I visited a 
camp for boys and watched young 


Germany march to the clipped or- 
ders of young commanders. To 
break a formal march their young 
legs stiffened into goose stepping, 
and a halt lined them in straight 
even rows, boyish faces resolute. Re- 
laxed from drill, they swung into a 
marching song and strong full voices 
floated back as they tramped away 
into the woods. 

To the friendly German young 
people, “uniting for Germany” has 
become a noble creed, and they 
oblivious of the barbarism necessi- 
tated by a dictatorship program, as 
well as the possibility of war as the 
inevitable outcome of Germany’s 
militarization. 

For Americans to oppose this un- 
informed, idealistic youth with 
threats and hate will only give them 
more reason to believe that the na- 
tions are united against them and 
that they must defend their Father- 
land with gunpowder. 

But it is hopeful to believe that 
youth like my friends Hulda and 
Hans, who are united by high ideals, 
cannot remain forever blind to the 
cruelty of a government manned by 
force. When they do see beneath the 
trimmings there will be great dis- 
illusionment, and Hitler’s six million 
children will cease to follow. 


Barbara Claassen Smucker is a graduate of Kansas 

State College. Reported from the Journal of the 

American Association of University Women, 
XXXII (June, 1939), 219-23. 
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ECONOMIC STATUS OF COLLEGE ALUMNI 


WALTER J. GREENLEAF 
In United States Office of Education Bulletin 1937, Number 10 


tow do college graduates fare 
after leaving college? Studies in this 


field usually concern graduates of 
single institutions. This study is 
unique because uniform question- 
naires and procedures were used by 
31 colleges and universities, repre- 
senting all sections of the nation, to 
study their alumni of the classes 
1928 to 1935, inclusive. More than 
46,000 alumni, graduated with 
bachelors’ degrees, replied to the 
questionnaires. These returns repre- 
sent about a 5 percent sampling of 
coliege alumni in the United States 
for the 1928-35 period. 

Marital status —College men tend 
to marry earlier than college women, 
and western men graduates tend to 
marry sooner than college men from 
any other section. Women graduates 
do not marry as soon after gradua- 
tion as the men, nor are sectional 
differences so great. 

In all eight classes, 57 percent of 
the married men and 61 percent of 
the married women have no chil- 
dren, or, for the class of 1928 only, 
39 percent of the men and 44 per- 
cent of the women. 

The divorce rate among alumni 
is low, compared with that of the 
country as a whole. The alumni rate 
in this study over the eight-year 
period is 19 divorces per 1000 mar- 
riages. More college women than 
college men are divorced, the rate 
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being 38 per 1000 marriages for 
women and 10 per 1000 for men. 

Home communities of alumni.— 
In 1936, more than half of both 
men and women graduates were liv- 
ing in cities of 100,000 or more. 
The next largest group—14 percent 
of the men and 15 percent of the 
women—live in cities of 5,000 to 
25,000. The third group—11 percent 
of the men and 12 percent of the 
women—live in towns of less than 
2,500. 

Living conditions of alumni.— 
When all eight classes are con- 
sidered as a unit, it is found that 
26 percent of the graduates live with 
relatives; 25 percent rent apart- 
ments; 16 percent rent single rooms; 
22 percent live in houses which are: 
rented (13 percent), partly owned 
(6 percent), or entirely clear of 
debt (3 percent); and 11 percent 
make other arrangements. Those 
living with relatives are largely the 
younger graduates, one or two years 
out of college. 

Typically, a young man just out 
of college pays from $19 to $25 
per month for living accomodations 
and his rentals increase until after 
eight years he is paying $38 per 
month. 

Occupations of fathers. — The 
fathers of the college men in this 
study are more generally business 
men (38 percent) than any other 
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type, followed by those retired or 
deceased (15 percent), farmers (12 
percent) and professional men (11 
percent). The fathers of college 
women are similarly classified— 
business men (33 percent), retired 
or deceased (21 percent), profes- 
sional men (13 percent), and farm- 
ers (11 percent). Certain character- 
istic regional differences are noted 
with respect to the occupations of 
fathers. In the South, more fathers 
in agriculture, professions, public 
office, and teaching sent their chil- 
dren to college than those in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries. 
In the North, office work, profes- 
sions, and transportation predomin- 
ate. In the East, business and manu- 
facturing are above the general 
average while teaching and profes- 
sions are below it. In the West, 
agriculture, teaching, and transporta- 
tion are more prominent than other 
occupations. 

Percentages for the children of 
agriculturists dropped between the 
classes of 1928 and 1935—from 16 
to 10 percent for men, and from 12 
to 10 percent for women. This is 
the only field in which percentages 
decreased over the eight-year period. 

Undergraduate majors.—With 
men, engineering in all its phases is 
high, followed by business adminis- 
tration. Chemistry, education, law, 
economics, history, agriculture, Eng- 
lish, and zoology were selected by 
3 percent or more. 

With women the trend is quite 


different. Education is most popular, 
followed by Erfglish; 3 percent or 
more selected each of the following: 
home economics, history, modern 
languages, sociology, and business 
administration. 

Relation of employment to college 
majors —For all eight graduating 
classes, a close relation between pres- 
ent (1936) employment and college 
majors is reported by 64 percent of 
the men and 55 percent of the 
women. If we consider the question 
by year of graduation, however, we 
find a closer relation between the 
major and first employment among 
the alumni longest out of college 
(eight years) and a considerably 
lesser relationship for the youngest 
alumni. 

Student self-help —Of the older 
alumni (class of 1928) 38 percent 
of the men and 22 percent of the 
women earned nearly all of their 
college expenses, while 30 percent 
of the men and 62 percent of the 
women earned little or none toward 
their college expenses. A larger pro- 
portion of men in the West and 
North, and of women in the East 
and West, work their way through 
college. Fewer self-help students of 
both sexes are found in southern 
institutions. 

Graduate study. — One-half of 
both the men and women of the 
eight classes continued later with 
graduate studies. The percentage 
who did so increased from 45 to 58 
for men, and from 37 to 66 for 
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women, during the years 1928 to 
1935. 

Extension work.—One out of 
eight men and one out of five women 
reported that they had taken ex- 
tension work. More women (22 per- 
cent) than men (14 percent) take 
such work. 

Degrees earned.—Three-quarters 
of the men and seven-eighths of 
the women hold one degree only, 
either the bachelor’s or the first pro- 
fessional degree. After eight years, 
67 percent of the men and 79 per- 
cent of the women hold only one de- 
gree. Four years after receiving the 
bachelor’s degree about one-eighth of 
both men and women had the mas- 
ter’s degree while 2 or 3 percent of 
the men and less than 1 percent of 
the women held the doctor's degree. 
The relatively large proportion of 
women holding the Master's degree 
reflects the fact that this degree is 
increasingly a requirement for teach- 
ing in city school systems. 

First jobs.—This study reveals that 
the most advantageous way for a 
graduate to find work after college 
is through active personal solicitation 
of his own without waiting for any- 
body to find a job for him. About 
one-third of the first jobs after col- 
lege are found in this manner. The 
next most important asset in obtain- 
ing employment is experience of 
some sort prior to graduation. The 
third most common way of obtain- 
ing employment is through the 
college appointment office. A fourth 
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factor in obtaining work is family 
influence. 

The reasons given by the gradu- 
ates for selecting their first jobs are, 
in the order of significance: (1) 
kind of work wanted; (2) no other 
work available; (3) direct relation 
to college course; (4) good pros- 
pects for future; (5) special ability 
for the work; (6) good initial sal- 
ary; (7) convenience to home. It 
will be noted that the negative fac- 
tor in this list—“no other work avail- 
able’”’— occupies second place. The 
women fare better than the men in 
choosing their first jobs, since 35 
percent got the kind of work they 
wanted against 27 percent of the 
men. This is probably because 
women depend so largely on teach- 
ing for employment. 

Unemployment—About two- 
fifths of all the alumni in this 
study had been idle one or more 
months since graduation, with the 
class of 1932 suffering most and 
reporting unemployment for some 
period by 50 percent of the men 
and 45 percent of the women. The 
1932 graduates were also unem- 
ployed for the longest periods. Col- 
lege placement officers have com- 
mented on the fact that in the years 
following 1932 employers for some 
reason preferred new graduates to 
those who had graduated a year or 
two previously and were still unem- 
ployed. Fifty-eight percent of the 
men and 61 percent of the women 
have never been idle since gradua- 
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tion. The trends of this study show 
a definite upward curve in employ- 
ment after 1932, but not a return 
to normal conditions. 

Alumni on Relief.—Ninety-eight 
percent of the men and 99 percent 
of the women have never been on 
relief. 

Em ployment.—In 1936, the actual 
unemployed among the alumni 
were 4 percent of the men and 7 
percent of the women. After the 
first year out of college, about three- 
quarters of both men and women 
find employment, while about one- 
sixth either continue graduate study 
or, in the case of women, marry and 
become homemakers. After eight 
years, 98 percent of the men are em- 
ployed and less than 1 percent are 
studying for advanced degrees; of 
the women, 37 percent have become 
homemakers, leaving 59 percent em- 
ployed and less than 4 percent un- 
employed. 

Graduates as employees and own- 
ers.—Ten percent of the men start 
out in a business or profession of 
their own; after eight years nearly a 
third (31 percent) are independent 
of employers. The percentage of 
women who manage their own occu- 
pations is never as great as that of 
men and the tendency after the first 
few years is downward. 

One year out of college, 53 per- 
cent of the men found work prin- 
cipally as clerks or laborers. After 
eight years this figure drops to 30 
percent. The next large group finds 


work as “proprietor or official.” 
This group expands in eight years 
from 23 to 30 percent. 

Of the women graduates, 52 per- 
cent begin with the clerical trades, 
and after eight years the figure has 
dropped to 40. The field of pro- 
prietors and officials — including 
teachers—accounts for 35 percent of 
the women the first year out of 
college, increasing after eight years 
to 42 percent. 

Salaries —The average male grad- 
uate starts at a salary of about 
$1,300, which increases after eight 
years to $2,400. The sectional aver- 
ages approximate these figures in the 
East, West, and North. In the South 
they are $200-$300 lower. 

Women graduates’ average sal- 
aries show much more variation. The 
average beginning salary was about 
$1,250 in the East, $1,070 in the 
North, $850 in the South, and 
$1,090 in the West. After eight 
years, these averages had risen to 
about $1,850, $1,500, $1,185, and 
$1,600, respectively. 

Investment income.—No invest- 
ments of any kind were reported by 
three-fourths of the graduates. 
Among those who reported invest- 
ments, the average income from this 
source was $100-$200 annually. 

Occupations —63 percent of the 
men and 67 percent of the women 
reported themselves in professional 
occupations; 17 percent of the men 
and 29 percent of the women indi- 
cated general occupations; 17 percent 
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of the men and 4 percent of the 
women were in trade; and 2.3 per- 
cent of the men and 14 percent of 
the women were in transportation 
or communication. 

The professions of the men in- 
clude teaching 17 percent, engineer- 
ing 13 percent, law 8.7 percent, 
medicine 5.5 percent, research 4.4 
percent, semi-professions, 7.7 per- 
cent. Of the two-thirds of the women 
who reported themselves in the pro- 
fessions, 48 percent were in teaching. 

Occupational salaries. — Among 
the best paid positions for college 
men immediately after graduation 
are dentistry, forestry, and telephone 
work, which typically pay $2,000 or 
more. 

Those who receive from $1,500 
to $2,000 (medians) are employed 
in the fields of agriculture, architec- 
ture, engineering, and public offices. 
After eight years, the groups earning 
salaries of $2,500 or more are typi- 
cally in dentistry, medicine, law, 
public office, architecture, research, 
insurance, forestry, business, and 
telephone work. Those who, after 
eight years, earn $2,000 to $2,500 
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(medians) are in manufacturing, 
merchandising, engineering, bank- 
ing, pharmacy, teaching, agriculture, 
real estate, and those who receive 
less are in many other occupations, 
including journalism, ministry, and 
clerical service. 

These salaries show general cen- 
tral tendencies, only, however, since 
after eight years only 11 percent are 
receiving $4,000 or more, and an- 
other 11 percent are receiving less 
than $1,500. 

Nursing and teaching are the best 
paid occupations for a woman dur- 
ing her first year out of college. The 
median salary for nursing is $1,692 
and for teaching $1,236. After eight 
years, women graduates who remain 
at work find the larger salaries in 
research, nursing, teaching, and busi- 
ness. For clerical work, they receive 
an average of about $100 per month 
after eight years. Only eight women 
of the class of 1928 reported salaries 
of $4,000 or more—six in teaching, 
one in research, and one in business. 
A women one year out of college re- 
ceives typically $1,100, compared 
with $1,600 after eight years out. 


Walter ]. Greenleaf is Specialist in Higher Educa- 
tion, United States Office of Education. Reported 
from Economic Status of College Alumni. Bulletin 
1937, No. 10, Office of Education. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1939. Pp. x+-207. 


—¢PPROXIMATELY one-fourth of the total population 
of the United States is enrolled in regular full-time day 


schools. 
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YOUTH IN A CHANGING WORLD 


FLoyp W. REEVES 


—!n the recent years of general 
unemployment, it has only slowly 
come to be realized that there is a 
special problem of youth unemploy- 
ment. Definite proof was furnished 
by the 1937 Unemployment Census. 
Of the 11 million unemployed, al- 
most 4 million were between the 
ages of 15 and 24 inclusive. The 
unemployment rate was over 40 per- 
cent for available workers aged 15- 
20. It was less than 20 percent for 
every age group above 25. No other 
age group, not even that comprising 
adults over 65, is so difficult to 
place, according to the records of 
the U. S. Employment Service. 

For convenience, we may dis- 
tinguish four groups of youth: 

In-school youth who appear to be 
gaining some profit from formal 
instruction. 

In-school youth who lack inter- 
est or aptitude for the present school 
program. 

Out-of-school youth who have 
full-time employment. 

Out-of-school youth who are un- 
employed, partially or wholly. 

The most acute problems are pre- 
sented by the unsuccessful in-school 
youth and the unemployed out-of- 
school youth. On the one hand we 
have a large group of young people 
who find school irksome, who are 
unable or unwilling to benefit from 
the usual curriculum, yet who stay 
on in school unless compelled to 


leave. Every school administrator is 
familiar with this type of pupil. 

On the other hand, we have the 
even larger group who have left 
school behind and are unemployed. 
Possibly half of these young people 
have not completed even the eighth 
grade. Some have dropped out for 
purely economic reasons, some be- 
cause they failed to find interest or 
benefit in the courses made avail- 
able to them, and at least a few be- 
cause they rebelled completely at the 
whole attitude and atmosphere of 
the school as they experienced it. 

The problem of the former group 
was extensively considered some 
years ago by a committee of the De- 
partment of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals under the chairmanship of 
Thomas L. Briggs. The report of 
the committee stressed the desira- 
bility of adapting the schools to the 
pupils, but indicated some doubt as 
to whether this could be done com- 
pletely, and stated flatly that: “... 
the secondary school ought not to be 
thought of as providing the sole 
means of education, nor even in 
every instance the best means of edu- 
cation, for boys and girls who have 
completed the work of the elemen- 
tary grades.” 

The committee also had in 
mind the problems of the boys and 
girls who have not completed even 
the elementary grades, but who are 
out of school, above the age of com- 
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pulsory attendance, and for prac- 
tical purposes beyond reach of the 
school. 

In the end the committee con- 
cluded that: 

“Social changes have brought the 
United States to a place where the 
conservation of youth can no longer 
be left to random effort or individ- 
ual initiative. . . And the fact that 
the schools cannot undertake the 
necessary conservation without seri- 
ously impairing their educational 
efficiency leaves no wise course open 
but to establish some separate or- 
ganization specifically entrusted with 
the task.” 

About the time the Briggs Com- 
mittee was completing its work, the 
American Youth Commission com- 
missioned Harl R. Douglass to pre- 
pare recommendations concerning 
secondary education. The Douglass 
report, which has been widely read, 
points out that it is questionable 
whether we can develop a full-time 
school program that would interest 
the type of boy or girl who now 
drops out at age 16 or before. Doug- 
lass proposes that instead of seeking 
universal full-time school attendance 
to the age of 18, we should promote 
full-time attendance until age 16 
and half-time attendance until 20 
or 21. 

If the proposal is favored, the 
question then arises: What shall be 
done with the other half of the 
young person’s time? Professor 
Douglass made several suggestions, 
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but was apparently not completely 
convinced of the efficacy of any of 
them for general adoption. He ap- 
peared to be most favorable to a plan 
of work and study based on the 
cooperation of private employers 
with the schools. 

This so-called cooperative plan, 
under which pupils divide their 
time equally between school and 
employment, has been used on a 
limited scale ever since the pioneer- 
ing work of the University of Cin- 
cinnati many years ago. Where com- 
petently administered, the plan has 
worked well. Anyone with first- 
hand knowledge of the plan will 
agree, I believe, that student work- 
ers can obtain benefits from it which 
are exceedingly difficult to provide 
in any other way. 

But the fact remains that there 
are definite limitations on the degree 
to which the cooperative plan can or 
should be extended. Wage rates and 
the special working schedule often 
cause difficulties. Experience indi- 
cates that the only safe rule is to 
insist that the cooperative student- 
worker be regarded as a normal 
worker and paid the normal wage. 
When this is done, and it is done 
successfully in many cases, employ- 
ers mot unreasonably expect the 
school to furnish them with selected 
students whose other qualities will 
compensate for their lack of ex- 
perience and for the difficulties of 
organizing the work on a part-time 
basis. The plan then becomes a de- 
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vice for providing exceptional op- 
portunities for young people who 
would be better than average em- 
ployment risks under any plan. 

The cooperative plan is particu- 
larly well adapted to the needs of 
young people who have completed 
the eleventh or twelfth grade but 
who lack maturity from the employ- 
ment standpoint. The work of the 
twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth 
grtades—the junior college and tech- 
nical institute level—should be in- 
creasingly organized on a part-time 
basis. This would benefit not only 
the young people who obtained 
part-time employment with cooper- 
ating employers, but many others, 
especially in rural areas, who could 
profitably give an increasing amount 
of their time to the work of farm 
and home without ceasing all atten- 
dance at school. 

If the work-study plan is a good 
thing but cannot be extended in- 
definitely in cooperation with private 
industry, to what extent may work 
be provided advantageously under 
public auspices? 

The CCC was the first attempt to 
provide work especially for young 
people. It was started purely as a 
work program, rather than a work- 
study program, but the educational 
needs of the enrollees were so 


great that an educational program 
was set up, and has made great 
progress. 

In some ways, the CCC is a great 
achievement. It cannot, however, 
solve the problems of the entire 
group of young people with whom 
we are concerned. The CCC appears 
to have value primarily for accomp- 
lishing work on the public domain 
and for the rehabilitation of young 
men who particularly need the type 
of experience they receive in camp. 

Partly because of the limitations 
of the CCC camps, a second work 
program for young people was in- 
augurated by the National Youth 
Administration in 1935. This work 
program is entirely separate from 
the NYA student-aid program. It 
has added greatly to our experience 
in dealing with unemployed out-of- 
school youth, but its program is still 
frankly experimental. 

If a general program of supervised 
work experience is to be provided 
for young people, what type of pub- 
lic agency shall provide it? Shall it 
be regarded primarily as an educa- 
tional agency, as a social welfare 
agency, or as a new type of agency 
outside existing classifications? Our 
problem is to devise a program to 
meet the actual needs of the young 
people of this country. 


Floyd W. Reeves is Chairman of the President's 
Advisory Committee on Education and Director of 
the American Youth Commission. Reported from 
an address before the National Education Associa- 


tion, July 4, 1939, at San Francisco, California. 
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A CRITICAL APPRAISAL OF TEACHERS’ SOCIAL 
ATTITUDES AND INFORMATION 


GEORGE W. HARTMANN 


In the Harvard Educational Review 


- PERENNIAL object of inter- 
est to educators has been the knowl- 
edge, beliefs, and behavior of pupils. 
The school population of this coun- 
try has been repeatedly tested with 
every refinement of research tech- 
nique. Oddly enough, however, 
what teachers as a group know, 
think, and do, has been much less 
a matter of investigative concern. 
Two national surveys which I con- 
ducted for the John Dewey Society 
dealt respectively with about 4,000 
secondary- and some 10,000 ele- 
mentary-school teachers. A special 
testing instrument was used, con- 
sisting of more than 100 proposi- 
tions judged by an expert jury to 
be “controversial” and so phrased 
that an assenting or dissenting an- 
swer could be unambiguously classi- 
fied as either a conservative response 
or a liberal-progressive-radical one. 
In both cases the primary object 
of research was to determine the 
relation existing between one’s so- 
cial attitudes and one’s knowledge in 
the area about which the attitude 
was concerned. Specifically, were 
teachers who held a progressive po- 
sition in the matter of government 
ownership of utilities better or worse 
informed about the relevant eco- 
nomics of this industry than their 
conservative colleagues? The test re- 
sults for both attitude and informa- 
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tion slightly favored the secondary 
teachers. 

A second conspicuous conclusion 
pertains to the nature of the attitudes 
themselves. Here we find some 
startling things. Most surprising of 
all, fully 56 percent of the teachers 
disagreed with the proposition “the 
human race evolved from other 
forms of life during the millions of 
years that this earth has existed, and 
is definitely related to other animals, 
particularly the anthropoid apes.” 
Perhaps I am too much a modernist 
to sympathize with the majority here, 
but I must confess a sense of shock 
in discovering that less than half the 
nation’s teachers accept the very 
cornerstone of all scientific biology. 
Remember this is not a matter of 
knowing anything about compara- 
tive anatomy or mammalian physi- 
ology—it is simply a question of 
whether one’s outlook harmonizes 
with the contemporary view of hu- 
man origins. 

Even more emphatically than their 
anti-Darwinian position do teachers 
affirm their theism, for 91 percent 
declare “there is a personal God or 
Divine Being who created this 
world.” Comparative religious his- 
tory seems not to have affected them 
greatly for 89 percent deny that 
“Jesus Christ was a great ethical 
thinker like Socrates and Confucius, 
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but it was an unfortunate historical 
outcome that he came to be wor- 
shipped as the Son of God.” 

When the basic world-model fol- 
lows so closely the outlook fostered 
by conservative religious institutions, 
one is unprepared for the endorse- 
ment of many forward-looking edu- 
cational policies. Thus 92 percent 
of the teachers agree that “‘the ‘pro- 
gressive education’ movement has 
contributed greatly to the improve- 
ment of curricular content and teach- 
ing procedures.” A similar number 
maintain that “the increasing em- 
phasis on social problems in general 
education is a gratifying sign.” A 
total of 88 percent deny that “the 
activity program has done more 
harm than good to sound education- 
al ideals” ; and two out of three state 
that “school marks should be abol- 
ished.” The ease with which teach- 
ers can hold diametrically opposed 
beliefs appears in the 69 percent 
vote favoring more use of repeated 
drills on fundamentals. 

This phenomenon of_basic incon- 
sistency appears in most studies of 
attitudes, but I have never seen it in 
more pronounced form than in this 
one. This often comic mixture of 
views appears in many forms. 

When one examines the types of 
propositions to which teachers assent 
and dissent, a picture of confused 
good intentions and contradictory 
loyalties emerges. More than half 
the teachers believe that the abolition 
of poverty is impossible, a curious 
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item when one reflects that the Amer- 
ican community supports schools 
partly in the hope that the poor may 
thereby become well-to-do. A similar 
proportion insist that “more severe 
punishment of criminals will reduce 
crime,” although this is far from the 
judgment of penologists or of the 
teachers themselves where classroom 
discipline is involved. One teacher 
in four would deprive relief clients 
of the right to vote and one in eight 
favors complete stoppage of public 
funds to the jobless. These opinions 
suggest an extraordinary hostility to 
the unemployed and ill comport 
themselves with the vocal “Chris- 
tianity” of the group and their verbal 
adherence to the tenets of “democ- 
racy.” 

Two out of three claim that “no 
economic system can function effi- 
ciently without appealing to the 
desire for private profits.” At the 
same time one finds a surprising 
body of opinion friendly to a quasi- 
socialist outlook in public affairs. 
Almost half favor government 
ownership of coal mines and three 
out of four hold that “cheaper 
electric light and power could be had 
if the industry were owned and 
operated by government units.” 

The situation on the purely in- 
formational side is equally puzzling. 
One teacher in seven believes that 
‘Fascist countries encourage the use 
of strikes.” About one in five thinks 
the single-tax is a Communist idea 
(shades of Henry George!). Over 
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one-third claim “the coal industry 
is one of the least competitive of our 
large industries.” A third state that 
most economists believe in the bless- 
ings of a high tariff (there is scarce- 
ly one who defends it). At the same 
time, four out of five know that the 
wage level tends to be higher in in- 
dustries with strong labor organiza- 
tions ; two out of three recognize that 
heavy government borrowing tends 
to raise prices. More than 80 percent 
know that lawyers are the largest 
professional group in Congress; and 
the same number have learned that 
conscription was used to recruit the 
American Army during the World 
War. Since the teachers’ information 
tends to be less exact in areas asso- 
ciated with strong prejudices, I am 
inclined to see in this record a doubt- 
ful compliment to the scholarship of 
the nation’s teachers. 

Finally, we have the problem of 
interrelationship. This is most simp- 
ly expressed by the correlation of 
40 between liberalism of social 
attitude and information on public 
questions. It means that the most 
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scholarly teachers are most likely to 
be progressive in their opinions, and 
vice versa. Important, too, is the 
correlation of .30 between degree of 
liberalism and age in months at the 
time of graduation from elementary 
school. This latter index is the best 
available indirect estimate of intelli- 
gence. One is therefore justified in 
stressing this connection: the pro- 
gressive teachers are not only the 
better-informed ones—they are also 
the abler ones in native capacity. 
Scmewhat less conspicuously, they 
are also the ones who have had more 
years of formal schooling. Men in- 
structors tend to be a trifle more 
liberal than women. 

Certain socio-geographic forces 
are also operative. It is probably no 
cultural accident that the most liberal 
teachers cluster in the Rocky Moun- 
tain and Pacific states and the least 
liberal in New England and the 
South. On the information side, the 
same picture holds, except that New 
England teachers here depart from 
the national pattern—they seem to 
be well-informed conservatives. 


George W. Hartmann is Associate Professor of 
Educational Psychology at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Reported from the Harvard 
Educational Review, 1X (May, 1939), 296-306. 


JHE average college man at the University of Kansas, ac- 
cording to a recent survey, loses half an inch in height 
between his freshman and senior years. The increasing 
tendency toward postural slump is said to be responsible for 
the loss of height. 
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THE SUPERVISOR'S PART IN THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 


WILMA LLoyp 
In Educational Method 


Sa other day, in discussion with 
a group of teachers, the question of 
supervision emerged from an effort 
to differentiate between education 
and guidance. One of the teachers 
said that it was inevitable that once 
the importance of guidance was 
recognized it would be put into the 
curriculum. She felt that a school 
today had to organize somehow in 
order not to be overwhelmed by the 
chaos produced from impacts with 
parents, children, and teachers, and 
by the confusion of conflicting edu- 
cational theories. We had to decide 
what was important to teach and get 
it well organized. 

The word “organize” seemed to 
touch an invisible spring in the 
group. When the hubbub died down 
the consensus of opinion apparently 
was that we were so well organized 
today that we had no time to live. 
We seemed to move always by the 
tules and regulations of some or- 
ganization. The trouble was that it 
was always a superimposed organi- 
zation. It: never actually emerged 
from the situation in which one 
found oneself. 

One of the teachers said resent- 
fully: “After all, any educational 
system reflects the culture of which 
it is a part. And what is the slogan 
of our culture? Efficiency, organiza- 
tion, production. We want a smooth- 
funning machine in place of a 


school. No matter what happens to 
any of us, the routine must not be 
disturbed. Human beings don’t 
count; the machine must go on.” 

He paused and then continued 
soberly: “My supervisor arrived to 
observe the other day right in the 
midst of a crucial situation. You 
see, there is a lad in that class who 
has had me and the group by the 
ears. He has one of those brilliant 
analytical minds which he has used 
to defend himself against himself. 
He is scared to death of any feeling 
and likes to keep the discussion on 
a so-called ‘objective’ level. I’m 
really rather concerned about him. 
We've had a number of talks. Well, 
the question arose of whether Ham- 
let was really mad or not, and of 
course this boy contended that he 
was not; he was arrogant, and with 
his usual brilliance biased by his 
emotional need, simply reduced the 
group to spluttering rebellion by the 
force of his logical argument. This 
was not an affair of the moment; it 
was the result of three months’ 
association. I felt that I should not 
step in, but let this be a group 
affair. He needed to see what the 
group felt. 

“In the midst of this, in walked 
Mr. Cannon! You can imagine how 
I felt. However, I concentrated on 
the group and didn’t care; I had to 
know how things were going so as 
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to guide the discussion for the bene- 
fit of this kid. Well, it came out all 
right, and did for him just what was 
needed. He came and talked to me 
later about the necessity of realiz- 
ing that people felt as well as 
thought. But it took most of the 
hour, and I must confess that while 
Hamlet was the medium, it was 
Johnnie and the group who were the 
subject matter under discussion. 

“Mr. Cannon left after wigging 
me for the lack of discipline in the 
class and—after I attempted to ex- 
plain why the group had been ap- 
parently so unruly—for my appar- 
ent disregard of the fact that I was 
supposed to be teaching Hamlet and 
not ‘personal relations.’ I don’t 
blame Mr. Cannon too much. After 
all, he’s an outsider. I was rather 
proud of the fact that such a dis- 
cussion could take place with him 
there. It argues for a pretty good 
feeling of security in that group. 
What made me mad was that I 
would have valued a lot the chance 
to talk over that situation with some- 
one who had more experience and 
knowledge than I, and what I got 
was a failure to realize what was 
going on and a reprimand because 
I hadn’t any discipline. Discipline! 
This was the best kind of discipline 
—discipline from his peers, a de- 
mand that this*kid look at himself 
from someone else’s point of view 
except his own.” 

We were all quiet for a moment, 
and then a woman teacher said 
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thoughtfully: “Whether you think 
of that incident from the light it 
throws on the boy, or on the group, 
or on the supervisor, or on you, the 
important thing, it seems to me, is 
the quality of relationship expressed 
between you. It’s predominantly one 
of fear. You were afraid of what 
the supervisor might say; the boy 
was afraid of himself; the group 
was attacking the boy since he had 
endangered to some extent its be- 
liefs; and the supervisor was afraid 
because he found himself in the 
midst of a scene out of which he 
couldn’t make sense. Everyone 
afraid and, to protect himself, at- 
tacking someone else. And that fear 
isn’t healthy. It is the fear of lack 
of conformity to a system of stand- 
ards which is rigid and arbitrary, 
separate from life itself. And that 
fear in each of you is a measure of 
how much those standards are a part 
of you. The cry that we don’t teach 
people to think is right, but we 
aren’t allowed to think ourselves. 
We are afraid to, lest we transgress 
the rules.” 

This incident speaks for itself. 
People are not machines. We have 
been trying to apply in the field of 
education the methods we have seen 
work in the field of applied mechan- 
ics. We may speak of the “life” of 
a factory product, but we cannot 
speak of its development or growth, 
and these are essential aspects of an 
individual. It is with this ever- 
changing, developing, growing in- 
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dividual that education is concerned. 

The supervisor should have this 
realization so firmly embedded that 
he acts from its basis habitually. It 
is his reason for being in his job. 
He is a super-teacher, with abilities 
outstanding enough to warrant his 
promotion to the position of help- 
ing others to do their job more 
sensitively and intelligently. Mr. 
Cannon was afraid of his ability to 
deal with the unknown, hence he re- 
tired to the security of “discipline.” 
His vital appreciation of what he 


observed was lost. He did not ask 
why this was going on, what might 
have led up to it. He did not accept 
that the teacher might know more 
than he did since he had been a part 
of the continuous process which is 
teaching. He evaluated from fixed 
standards—the class was undisci- 
plined, noisy, rude. Thereby he lost 
his chance, both from the stand- 
point of a human being in relation 
to other human beings and from the 
standpoint of his position as a super- 
visor, an educator. 


gressive Education Association. Reported from 
Educational Method, XVIII (May, 1939), 389-93. 


| Wilma Lloyd is a research associate with the Pro- | 
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iil STUDY of state statutes will 
show some interesting facts. 

1. American politics is not neutral 
toward values in education. It con- 
siders the school a convenient vehi- 
cle of propaganda. Poverty, economic 
and social disorganization, greed and 
selfishness may not be treated—but 
kindness to dumb animals, thrift, 
abstinence, milk drinking, and fire 
prevention are acceptable. 

2. The school has been and is be- 
ing made the vehicle of propaganda 
by any pressure groups who have a 
“hobby-idea” to convey to successive 
generations. 

3. Pressure groups and legisla- 
tures are not concerned about the 
way these required subjects fit into 


the curriculum. Unless teachers com- 
ply, they are criminals to be fined, 
discharged, and imprisoned. Class- 
room schedules are of no importance. 

The politician distrusts the educa- 
tor and often with reason. The edu- 
cator does not want to fight for or 
to explain a reasonable stand. He is 
as much to blame as the politician. 

What is needed today is a con- 
viction that educators can be trusted 
with education, that educators as a 
professional group should complete- 
ly organize the curriculum, that 
education is not and never has been 
neutral toward values—Paul F. 
Douglass, member of the Vermont 
legislature and Poultney lawyer, in 
the Social Frontier. 
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CREATIVE EXPRESSION FOR ALL CHILDREN 


FREDA PEPPER 


In Progressive Education 


(CHILDREN'S House is a creative 
art center for children, founded in 
1936 by Mrs. Edsel Ford at Detroit, 
and created for all children, regard- 
less of race, color, creed, talent, or 
experience. 

There are no qualifications for ad- 
mittance. Any child is eligible, and 
many simply come in and start to 
work without even making applica- 
tion. Having once made acquaint- 
ance with the house, many bring 
brothers, sisters, or friends. The 
usual introduction (if any) is, “I 
brought Johnnie because he likes to 
make things too’; and Johnnie 
straightway starts to create. 

The children’s ages range from 
three upward. In the mornings, 
nursery groups meet for one hour. 
In the afternoons, older children 
from five up meet after school for 
one and a half hours. Each group 
meets once a week and there are 
different groups each day. Under- 
privileged children are brought by 
volunteers provided by the various 
settlement houses. 

There are no rules at Children’s 
House, no classroom attitude, and no 
discipline difficulties. We consider 
a free, happy atmosphere to be one 
of the greatest factors in releasing 
the creative urge. Children come to 
create, enlarge their experiences and 
develop their talents. They do so with 
abundant pleasure to themselves. 
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The preschool children tackle al- 
most any problem the older children 
do. The only difference is in the 
result, which is naturally more crude. 
These children, aged 3-5, paint, 
block-print, make textile designs and 
print them on materials, make and 
decorate masks, create all kinds of 
objects in wood, metal or clay, 
weave, etc. 

They paint with a brush directly 
on large sheets of paper, and usually 
paint from three to eight composi- 
tions in the hour. They design di- 
rectly in linoleam—ausing the same 
cutting tools as 15-year-olds. They 
are just as creative with wood as 
with paint: here, also, they use man- 
sized tools. They weave on regular 
two and four harness looms, choos- 
ing their own colors and making up 
their own designs. 

These children concentrate for 
very long periods and are never 
ready to leave. Each child finishes 
each project, and enjoys doing a good 
job. Even among the nursery groups 
there is no flitting from one thing 
to another because an activity has 
become tedious. One cannot help 
feeling the happiness and freedom 
in these classes. All the time the 
children are creating, music forms 
a background. They also have drums, 
tambourines, etc., and after their 
“work” they make music of their 
own. The children rarely walk across 
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the floor, but rather dance from one 
activity to another. 

Many people ask, “Do the chil- 
dren do just what they like?” This is 
a broad question. To do only what 
one likes is to follow the line of 
least resistance. The children are at 
liberty to do anything they wish; but 
each is encouraged to try other 
things so that he may enlarge his 
experience. Soon he discovers other 
things he can do. This gives him 
confidence. 

Many children find paints much 
more difficult to handle than chalks 
and crayons. There is mever any 
feeling that such a child must use 
paints. He is perfectly free to use 
chalks or crayons, but—‘You can 
already use crayons; wouldn't it be 
fun to use something you haven't 
used before? Yes, paints are hard to 
use, but we know you can do hard 
things. Experiment; have lots of fun 
working with it; see what you can 
make your paints do for you.” 

Each child is made to feel that he 
has good ideas, and that Ais ideas 
are much more important than his 
copies of other people’s ideas. He is 
urged to express Aimself in his own 
way. For this reason such things as 


painting are never demonstrated; 
there is not just one right way to 
paint, there are many; so it is desir- 
able that each child discover Ais 
way of expressing himself. 

These children are independent. 
They do not feel that they need an 
instructor at their elbow telling them 
what to do. When the instructor is 
not in the room on their arrival, they 
get started with their own work. 
There is no wandering around, 
flitting from one activity to another, 
wondering what to do. Children are 
talked with individually and as they 
need it, not in a group. 

There is no self-consciousness or 
inferiority at Children’s House. 
Neither is there a feeling of superi- 
ority. Everyone is discovering his 
own way of doing things, and he is 
not compared with Mary or John. 

These children of all ages are 
earnest about their learning. They 
talk intelligently about art and paint- 
ing. They want to know the why’s 
and wherefores of things. They do 
not expect to be told what to do and 
when to do it. The seeds of knowl- 
edge have been developed, and con- 
fidence and initiative have been 
awakened. 


Detroit, Michigan. Reported from Progressive Edu- 


| Freda Pepper is Director of Children's “te | 


cation, XVI (May, 1939), 314-19. 
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YOUTH MIGRATION AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Bruce L. MELVIN 


In Occupations 


(EMPLOYMENT and imse- 
curity in both urban and rural terri- 
tory have been America’s number 
one economic problem since 1930. 
One obvious result of unfavorable 
socio-economic conditions has been 
the “piling up” of youth on farms 
since 1930. Prior to that year youth 
left the farms for the cities in large 
numbers; from some communities 
as many as 50 percent migrated. 
But the depression, like an avalanche 
damming the waters of a river, 
checked this flow of young people. 

It has been estimated that by 1935 
there were almost 1,000,000 more 
young people on farms than in 
1930. And probably one-third to 
one-half of the 10,000,000 rural 
youth are not needed for gainful 
employment in rural territory under 
present conditions and trends. Due 
to many causes, agriculture today is 
characterized by decreasing demands 
for workers. Technology is the most 
important of these factors, but there 
are many others. 

Leaders in the farm field gener- 
ally see one way out—migration 
from the land. But the cities— 
where technology is rampant, too— 
have little need for these young 
people as producers. Increasing pro- 
ductivity per man-hour of labor is 
the poignant fact that has character- 
ized industrial production since 
1930. It has been estimated that, 
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in 1935, 12,300,000 could have pro- 
duced as many goods as 17,570,000 
produced in 1929. 

In the face of this difficult situa- 
tion, the vocational counselor has 
four responsibilities: (1) helping 
youth to learn about the world of 
occupations; (2) bringing before 
youth the requirements for entering 
various occupations, if there are any; 
(3) telling young people what they 
may expect upon entering any cer- 
tain vocation; and (4) assisting and 
stimulating youth to create produc- 
tive work. If this perspective is 
taken, then guidance may be in the 
direction of rural living as well as, 
or more than, toward urban employ- 
ment. 

It should be the responsibility of 
state and national agencies to pro- 
vide all possible data with respect 
to specific occupations. But it is the 
obligation of local authorities to 
know something about the job op- 
portunities offered by the particular 
community in which the school is 
located. This applies especially to 
occupations in rural territory. 

Occupations in rural territory are 
becoming increasingly diversified. 
Hard roads and electricity are cre- 
ating new possibilities for occupa- 
tions in rural regions. A study made 
in New York state showed that rural 
people largely called on city work- 
ets to perform in certain occupations 
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requiring special skills, such as 
plumbing, electrical work, automo- 
bile mechanics, watch repairing. 
Consequently, special courses were 
established to prepare rural boys to 
meet the employment demands of 
the communities in these particular 
fields. 

A friend of the writer recently 
found a youth on a farm who was 
an ardent tinkerer with watches. 
Should a counselor advise such a 
youth to go to the city? Why not ad- 
vise him to take training that will 
enable him to tinker with radios, 
electrical apparatus, etc., as well as 
watches, and at the same time help 
him to learn how to live well in a 
rural community. The counseling of 
youth in rural communities means 
counseling for living as well as for 
life work. Why should we all try 
to become specialists? Occupations 
in rural communities are commonly 
mixed; one person may engage in 
several. Hence advice on how to 
live in rural areas may be more im- 
portant than trying to find some par- 
ticular potential ability a youth has 
and then fit the youth and the job 
together. 

The NYA is contributing to the 
solution of the rural youth problem, 
not so much by telling as by doing. 


The work training project at Haber- 
sham, Georgia, is an example. Under 
a cooperative set-up about 300 
young people, mostly sons and 
daughters of sharecroppers, are 
learning better farming, better liv- 
ing, and handicrafts such as cer- 
amics, weaving, and wood and metal 
working. They produce for a market 
and meet this market on a coopera- 
tive basis. They are learning more 
than one occupation and at the same 
time learning the value of coopera- 
tion. Surplus boys and girls are 
learning to handle surplus rural 
resources in submarginal areas to 
raise the standard of living and put 
life on a higher level in rural terri- 
tory. 

Millions of persons are destined 
to live in rural territory who, were 
conditions like those of the 20's, 
would migrate. The present agri- 
cultural and industrial organization 
has no need for 25 to 40 percent (to 
be conservative) of the youths who 
— production age each year. In 

e light of these facts, guidance for 
rural youths must involve more than 
helping an individual to a particular 
job; it must also stimulate youth to 
make jobs, to shape the rural en- 
vironment instead of being blindly 
subject to it. 


Bruce L. Melvin is a social economist with the 

Division of Research, Works Progress Adminis- 

tration. Reported from Occupations, XVII (June, 
1939), 786-91. 
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YOUTH MIGRATION AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Bruce L. MELVIN 


In Occupations 


NEMPLOYMENT and inse- 
curity in both urban and rural terri- 
tory have been America’s number 
one economic problem since 1930. 
One obvious result of unfavorable 
socio-economic conditions has been 
the “piling up” of youth on farms 
since 1930. Prior to that year youth 
left the farms for the cities in large 
numbers; from some communities 
as many as 50 percent migrated. 
But the depression, like an avalanche 
damming the waters of a river, 
checked this flow of young people. 

It has been estimated that by 1935 
there were almost 1,000,000 more 
young people on farms than in 
1930. And probably one-third to 
one-half of the 10,000,000 rural 
youth are not needed for gainful 
employment in rural territory under 
present conditions and trends. Due 
to many causes, agriculture today is 
characterized by decreasing demands 
for workers. Technology is the most 
important of these factors, but there 
are many others. 

Leaders in the farm field gener- 
ally see one way out—migration 
from the land. But the cities— 
where technology is rampant, too— 
have little need for these young 
people as producers. Increasing pro- 
ductivity per man-hour of labor is 
the poignant fact that has character- 
ized industrial production since 
1930. It has been estimated that, 
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in 1935, 12,300,000 could have pro- 
duced as many goods as 17,570,000 
produced in 1929. 

In the face of this difficult situa- 
tion, the vocational counselor has 
four responsibilities: (1) helping 
youth to learn about the world of 
occupations; (2) bringing before 
youth the requirements for entering 
various occupations, if there are any; 
(3) telling young people what they 
may expect upon entering any cer- 
tain vocation; and (4) assisting and 
stimulating youth to create produc- 
tive work. If this perspective is 
taken, then guidance may be in the 
direction of rural living as well as, 
or more than, toward urban employ- 
ment. 

It should be the responsibility of 
state and national agencies to pro- 
vide all possible data with respect 
to specific occupations. But it is the 
obligation of local authorities to 
know something about the job op- 
portunities offered by the particular 
community in which the school is 
located. This applies especially to 
occupations in rural territory. 

Occupations in rural territory are 
becoming increasingly diversified. 
Hard roads and electricity are cre- 
ating new possibilities for occupa- 
tions in rural regions. A study made 
in New York state showed that rural 
people largely called on city work- 
ers to perform in certain oceupations 
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requiring special skills, such as 
plumbing, electrical work, automo- 
bile mechanics, watch repairing. 
Consequently, special courses were 
established to prepare rural boys to 
meet the employment demands of 
the communities in these particular 
fields. 

A friend of the writer recently 
found a youth on a farm who was 
an ardent tinkerer with watches. 
Should a counselor advise such a 
youth to go to the city? Why not ad- 
vise him to take training that will 
enable him to tinker with radios, 
electrical apparatus, etc., as well as 
watches, and at the same time help 
him to learn how to live well in a 
rural community. The counseling of 
youth in rural communities means 
counseling for living as well as for 
life work. Why should we all try 
to become specialists? Occupations 
in rural communities are commonly 
mixed; one person may engage in 
several. Hence advice on how to 
live in rural areas may be more im- 
portant than trying to find some par- 
ticular potential ability a youth has 
and then fit the youth and the job 
together. 

The NYA is contributing to the 
solution of the rural youth problem, 
not so much by telling as by doing. 


The work training project at Haber- 
sham, Georgia, is an example. Under 
a cooperative set-up about 300 
young people, mostly sons and 
daughters of sharecroppers, are 
learning better farming, better liv- 
ing, and handicrafts such as cer- 
amics, weaving, and wood and metal 
working. They produce for a market 
and meet this market on a coopera- 
tive basis. They are learning more 
than one occupation and at the same 
time learning the value of coopera- 
tion. Surplus boys and girls are 
learning to handle surplus rural 
resources in submarginal areas to 
raise the standard of living and put 
life on a higher level in rural terri- 
tory. 

Millions of persons are destined 
to live in rural territory who, were 
conditions like those of the 20’s, 
would migrate. The present agri- 
cultural and industrial organization 
has no need for 25 to 40 percent (to 
be conservative) of the youths who 


_feach production age each year. In 


the light of these facts, guidance for 
rural youths must involve more than 
helping an individual to a particular 
job; it must also stimulate youth to 
make jobs, to shape the rural en- 
vironment instead of being blindly 
subject to it. 


Bruce L. Melvin is a social economist with the 

Division of Research, Works Progress Adminis- 

tration. Reported from Occupations, XVII (June, 
1939), 786-91. 
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WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT THE EARLY SELECTION 
AND TRAINING OF LEADERS 


Leta S. HOLLINGWORTH 


In the Teachers College Record 


/Vo one has ever advocated stu- 
pidity as a qualification for a leader. 
In this one respect, there is uni- 
formity in all thought about leader- 
ship. Accordingly, I shall begin with 
intelligence as a criterion for the 
early selection and training of teach- 
ers. 

What do we know about the 
selection of children who stand in 
the upper ranges of intelligence? 
Since 1905, when Binet published 
his first contribution to the measure- 
ment of intelligence, facts of much 
importance have been established. 
In the first place, we have proved 
that children who rate in the top 1 
percent of the juvenile population 
in respect to “judgment,” as Binet 
called it, also possess much more 
frequently than others the additional 
qualities desirable in leaders. There 
is a strong probability that the in- 
telligent child will also be endowed 
in superior degree with “integrity, 
independence, originality, creative 
imagination, vitality, forcefulness, 
warmth, poise, stability”’—to 
list the traits desired by Harvard 
College in boys who are to receive 
National Scholarships. To this list 
I would add ‘audacity, capacity for 
nonconformity, the love of beauty, 
and cold courage, as traits to cherish 
in leaders, although these traits are 
often uncongenial to educators. 
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We find all these qualities in 
superior measure among highly in- 
telligent children. The correlation 
coefficients hover around .50. This 
means that in selecting a child near 
the top in intelligence there is far 
more than an even chance of having 
thus automatically selected a tall, 
healthy, honest, and courageous 
child, with great love of beauty and 
adventure in his make-up. 

The second fact of essential im- 
portance to our discussion is that 
children who test in the top 1 per- 
cent of the juvenile population at 
seven, eight, or nine years of age 
continue to test at the top of the 
population until and when they are 
full grown. We can now identify at 
any point beyond the seventh year 
those children who will be the most 
intelligent persons of their genera- 
tion. 

The third fact to which I shall 
refer is the truly enormous range of 
differences among children with re- 
spect to intelligence. It is actually 
one of our major problems to devise 
scales of tests which will permit the 
least intelligent to register above the 
floor, while still being difficult 
enough at the top to keep the most 
intelligent from going through the 
ceiling. 

What therefore do we know about 
selection? We know that we can 
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THE EARLY SELECTION OF LEADERS 


select in childhood those endowed 
with one indispensable quality of 
leadership, i.¢., extraordinary intelli- 
gence. We know that this quality is 
very likely to be combined with 
other essential qualities of a leader, 
but that this is not always the case. 
We know that the endowment of in- 
tellect is permanent—bright chil- 
dren do not become dull as they 
mature—and that the range of in- 
tellect is simply enormous. 

All this knowledge has been 
gleaned since 1900, and it is a good- 
ly amount. It is enough to modify 
radically education and social eco- 
nomic procedure. These facts would 
be epoch-making if applied to the 
limit of their power. 

Having selected the highly in- 
telligent, can we now go farther and 
select from among them those who 
have in highest degree the additional 
qualifications of a leader? The an- 
swer is, Not yet. We have at 
present no better instrument than 
fallible personal ratings for the ap- 
praisal of such traits as courage, 
honesty, loyalty, and the like. And 
some of these additional qualifica- 
tions are undoubtedly as essential to 
leadership as intelligence. 

When we turn from selection to 
training we must confess that we 
know far less of how to train lead- 
ets than of how to select them. In 
tespect to the intellectual training of 
leaders—what they should know— 
there has been little intensive think- 
ing since Plato. In New York City, 


we are attempting to work out ex- 
perimentally a curriculum for gifted 
children. Children of 130 IQ or 
above learn all that the elementary 
school requires in less than half the 
time allowed. The rest of the time 
is left for an enrichment program. 

In such a program emotional edu- 
cation may be even more important 
than intellectual training. How shall 
we avoid the conditions which, un- 
der the prevailing system of mass 
education, tend to produce emotional 
habits destructive of leadership? 

When the school situation wastes 
more than half their time, how can 
bright children develop power of 
sustained effort or habits of steady 
work? 

A lesson which many highly in- 
telligent persons never learn is that 
other human beings are incorrigibly 
different from themselves. Many a 
reformer has died at the hands of a 
mob which he was trying to im- 
prove. The highly intelligent child 
must learn to suffer fools gladly— 
not sneeringly, not angrily, not 
despairingly—but gladly. Failure to 
learn to tolerate the foolishness of 
others leads to bitterness, disillusion- 
ment, and misanthropy, which are the 
ruin of potential leaders. 

Negativism may develop from 
failure to suffer fools gladly. In this 
connection, too many children of 
IQ 170 are being taught by teachers 
of IQ 120. The following conversa- 
tion with a 10-year-old boy of IQ 
165 is revealing. He was referred to 
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us as a school problem: “Not inter- 
ested in school work. Very impu- 
dent. A liar.” 

What seems to be your main 
problem? 

Several of them. 

Name one. 

Well, I will name the teachers. 
Oh, boy! It is bad enough when the 
pupils make mistakes, but when the 
teachers make mistakes, Oh, boy! 

Mention a few mistakes the teach- 
ers make. 

For instance I was sitting in 5A 
and the teacher was telling the 5B 
children that the Germans discovered 
printing, that Gutenberg was the 
first discoverer of it, mind you. 
After a few minutes I couldn't 
stand it. I am not supposed to recite 
in that class, but I got up. I said, 
“No; the Chinese invented, not dis- 
covered, printing, before the time of 
Gutenberg — while the Germans 
were still barbarians.” 

Then the teacher said, “Sit down. 
You are entirely too fresh.” Later on 
she gave me a raking-over before the 
whole class. Oh, boy! What teach- 
ing! 

When I said, ‘Ned, that teacher 
is foolish, but one of the first things 
to learn in this world is to suffer 
fools gladly,” the child was so full 
of resentment that he heard only the 
word “suffer.” 


“Yes, that’s it. That’s what I say. 
Make ‘em suffer. Roll a rock on 

I quote this to show how nega- 
tivistic rebels may seize on the 
wrong idea. Before we finished the 
conversation Ned was straightened 
out on who was to do the suffering. 
He agreed to do it himself. 

Another conversation, this time 
with an eight-year-old, of IQ 178, 
sent as a school problem. 

What is your main trouble at 
school? 

My main trouble is not at school. 

Where is it, then? 

It is the librarian. 

How is that? 

Well, I go to the library for my 
books on mechanics. I am making a 
new way for engines to go into re- 
verse gear. The librarian says, “Here, 
what are you doing? You belong in 
the juvenile department.” So I have 
to go where the children are sup. 
posed to go, and they don’t have any 
real books there. 

Another emotional problem of 
these children is that of isolation. 
They play little with other children 
as a rule, simply because the diff- 
culties of social contact are almost 
insurmountable. This danger, of be- 
coming an isolate and a hermit, is 
one that should be carefully studied 
in the interests of leadership. 


Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 
from the Teachers College Record, XL (April, 


| Leta S. Hollingworth is Professor of Education, 


1939) 575-92. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED METHODS OF LEARNING 


WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 
In the Chicago Schools Journal 


ian first great task of American 
education—that of placing education 
within the reach of every child— 
is now practically accomplished. But 
universal education has been ac- 
complished by mass methods, in 
which pressure to meet uniform 
standards has violated the self-re- 
spect of those pupils who happened 
not to fit the system. Universality 
has been accomplished at the ex- 
pense of personal sovereignty. It is 
now our task to adjust the fine 
facilities of modern education to 
meet the individual needs of all the 
children in the schools. 

But how can the classroom teacher 
have the time and special knowl- 
edge to study each pupil’s needs? 
How can she give appropriate sepa- 
rate assignments to each pupil, and 
keep each pupil supplied with new 
assignments scaled in difficulty to 
keep pace with his rate of mental 
growth? 

The Adjustment Service, started 
two years ago in the Chicago schools, 
is designed to solve some of these 
ptoblems. It furnishes for each 
school one or more trained adjust- 
ment teachers, a well-equipped ad- 
justment office, a comprehensive 
cumulative record system, and in- 
dividualized learning materials in 
reading and spelling for each class- 
toom. The individualized method is 
now operating in at least one room 


in each of Chicago’s 330 elementary 
schools, and by the end of this year 
200 schools should be completely 
individualized from first to eighth 
gtade in reading and spelling. Ar- 
rangements are under way to furnish 
individualized materials in arithme- 
tic, and the service is being extended 
to the high schools. 

The Adjustment Service is intro- 
duced and serviced by the Bureau of 
Child Study, which trains the ad- 
justment teachers and provides field 
psychologists and demonstrators to 
service the schools as the system de- 
velops. Clinics are maintained in 
certain schools for specialized ser- 
vice in the study of individual chil- 
dren, covering behavior difficulties, 
diagnosis and treatment of reading 
disability, speech pathology, educa- 
tional placement for the handi- 
capped and superior, and educational 
and occupational guidance. The 
Bureau also directs WPA projects 
furnishing additional clerical and 
psychological services. 

The Adjustment Service is decen- 
tralized. Within a school it is entire- 
ly under the supervision of the 
principal, on the assumption that it 
cannot be distinguished from the 
ordinary activities of a sound edu- 
cational program. The adjustment 
teacher is one selected by the prin- 
cipal from the school faculty for an 
intensive five-week training course. 
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The system is introduced in each 
school by setting up a sample room, 
preferably in the middle grades. 
Here each teacher of the school can 
see the system in operation before 
she decides to adopt it in her room. 
Needless to say, the system spreads 
as rapidly as the time of the adjust- 
ment teacher will allow because it 
truly serves the children and re- 
lieves the classroom teacher of the 
nerve-racking task of keeping the 
class on an even front. 

The adjustment teacher adminis- 
ters achievement and _ intelligence 
tests; vision, hearing, and health 
data are assembled and studied; and 
teachers’ personality ratings are col- 
lected. The assembled materials are 
filed in a cumulative folder for each 
child. 

When the pupils take the tests 
the teacher explains that they are not 
given to find out who is best in the 
room, or who is going to pass or fail, 
but so that each child may know 
how he stands, what are his strong 
and weak points, and how well he 
is using his powers. After the tests 
are scored a colored profile is made 
to show the scores in spelling, read- 
ing, arithmetic, and other subjects, 
and to show the level of power that 
he reached on the power test. The 
pupils are invited to inspect their 
profiles and to note where “dips” 
and “peaks” occur. They are advised 
to turn back into the achievement 
test booklet and study their per- 
formance to see if they can find an 
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explanation for the dips. Were they 
careless, or were they unable to do 
better? They are reminded to think 
back over their school history. Did 
they change schools often; did they 
start late; did they skip grades; do 
they have poor work habits; do they 
need glasses; what were the factors 
that might have caused dips in the 
profile? 

The children face their needs 
honestly and constructively, since 
there is no pressure to meet a com- 
mon standard. Everyone has some 
“dips” and some “peaks” but the 
pattern for each child is different. 
The children ask naively for further 
investigation because they know it 
will be of help to them. 

The children are promised, when 
the tests are administered, that each 
will be furnished with specially se- 
lected work to fit his needs. In their 
notes, they specify the level of work 
needed without any feeling of in- 
feriority even if the level falls 
below that of their grade. Thus 
children are taught self-appraisal, 
self-reliance, and educational plan- 
ning as early as the fourth grade. 

The adjustment teacher prepares 
and installs individualized learning 
materials to match the range of 
needs in the room. The range runs 
as low as the lowest and higher than 
the highest score. A fifth grade may 
have materials ranging in difficulty 
from the third to the eighth grade. 
Some pupils whose scores deviate 
widely from their ability will need 
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INDIVIDUALIZED METHODS OF LEARNING 


individual tutoring by the adjust- 
ment teacher; with others poor read- 
ing can be improved by properly 
selected work materials. Disabled, 
retarded, efficient, and superior read- 
ers must all be supplied with care- 
fully selected individualized work 
materials and with directed free- 
reading activities. Reading and spell- 
ing, the key subjects, are the first to 
be individualized. 

A work card is prepared for each 
child. On this are entered the file 
numbers of the appropriate series of 
lessons and the pupil records the 
number of lessons mastered each 
week. The work record card makes 
it possible for a pupil-file-clerk to 
give out a new lesson when the last 
one is mastered. The adjustment 
teacher assists the classroom teacher 
to introduce pupil management for 
the distribution, checking, and filing 
of individual materials. File clerks, 
checkers, messengers, testers, and 
timers carry on the clerical routine, 
thus freeing the classroom teacher 
to move about the room giving per- 
sonal assistance where needed, watch- 
ing the work record cards of all 
pupils, and seeing that the assign- 
ments are appropriate. 

The individual lessons are mount- 
ed attractively in manila folders and 


are self-teaching. Questions are ob- 
jective and answered on a separate 
slip of paper which may be checked 
against a key. The contents are al- 
ways interesting and attractive. 

The release from pressure for 
conformity, the opportunity to work 
independently, the satisfaction of 
mastery, the security and pride in 
self-management, the honest self- 
appraisal, the competition with one’s 
own record—these features of in- 
dividualization bring a new atmos- 
phere into the classroom. Behavior 
disorders disappear; lazy children 
come to life; discouraged ones take 
part. In one ungraded room for over- 
age boys, truancy and incorrigibility 
disappeared. Boys who never came 
to school unless brought by the 
attendance officer now come early, 
and even beg to stay in at recess to 
get their work done. The system is 
as great a boon to the superior child, 
who takes even more interest in the 
mastery of work material that truly 
challenges his ability. Children in 
schools for the crippled, the deaf, 
and the sight-saving take particular 
joy in the individualized materials. 
The Chicago Parental School, the 
Juvenile Detention Home, and even 
the school maintained in the county 
jail, are using the system. 


William H. Johnson is Superintendent of Schools 
in Chicago, Illinois. Reported from the Chicago 
Schools Journal, XX (May-June, 1939), 201-8. 
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RELIEF EXPENDITURES AND EDUCATIONAL 
FINANCING 


LesTeR A. KIRKENDALL 


In the Social Frontier 


(urrENT legislative sessions 
may bring home to educators a fact 
of which they should have been 
poignantly aware long ago; namely, 
that one of the most menacing 
threats to both current and long- 
time educational programs is the 
growing burden of relief costs. 

The most obvious difficulty is 
that of obtaining sufficient funds to 
maintain an adequate educational 
program. The situation in several 
states serves as a warning of what 
is to come. In Connecticut, Gover- 
nor Baldwin in his budget message 
urged the dropping of two of the 
state’s teachers colleges and the sharp 
curtailment of various state educa- 
tional services. In Delaware, be- 
tween 1931 and 1935 the total in- 
come of the schools declined from 
approximately 7 million to approxi- 
mately three and one-half million 
dollars. It has since risen somewhat, 
but school revenues never again 
reached their high figure. There is 
little doubt that extraordinary ex- 
penditures in other areas held down 
educational appropriations. 

In Florida, the issue of relief vs. 
educational expenditures became 
threatening in the last session of the 
legislature, and the state department 
of education reports: “We anticipate 
that this situation may become acute 
within the next few years.” 
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In Pennsylvania, between 1931 
and 1939 relief expenditures in- 
creased from 13.6 to 34.4 percent of 
the state’s total appropriations. In 
the same time the appropriation to 
the Department of Public Instruction 
declined from 43.5 to 22.6 percent 
of the total. Similar trends are re- 
ported from the states of Michigan, 
Oklahoma, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
and Maine. 

Another less obvious problem has 
a direct bearing on educational sup- 
port. In many communities, educa- 
tion has profited from new buildings, 
assistance given to warm-lunch proj- 
ects recreational activities, 
adult education programs, and the 
like. The worth of these projects is 
obvious, but few of them have been 
developed as educational improve- 
ments. They have been looked on 
simply as relief projects. Because of 
the pressure for ways and means to 
take care of the needy, such im- 
provements tend to be evaluated in 
the light of their practicability as re- 
lief projects rather than in terms of 
their inherent educational merit. 
Thus educational needs are either 
disregarded entirely or their ful- 
filment is based on needs extraneous 
to the merits of the educational pro- 
gram itself. 

It is not only financially that pro- 
longation of the relief problem com- 
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RELIEF EXPENDITURES AND EDUCATION 


plicates the problems we face as 
educators. The existence of a class 
of unemployed in the population is 
certain to create class feeling, ten- 
sions, and corruption. Much com- 
plaint is heard about the unwhole- 
some attitude of those who are on 
the relief rolls. What we must rec- 
ognize is that the situation itself 
produces attitudes and that all of 
us, employed and unemployed, hold 
them. The belief that most persons 
on relief are wastrels, that they repre- 
sent some peculiar type of individ- 
ual, that they would not work if they 
had a job, are examples of view- 
points among the employed which 
are outgrowths of the situation. In 
many cases these hostile attitudes 
have crystalized into definite pro- 
posals—for example, that those on 
relief should be deprived of the 
right to vote. 

One purpose of the American 
educational system has been to break 
down class barriers. Yet here we find 
a social force which is not only de- 
feating our efforts to maintain an 
educational system at all, but is oper- 
ating to defeat one of the major 
purposes of American education. 

We hear much about the need for 
taking relief out of politics. But we 
may just as well be realistic. The 


situation is made to order for the 
most distasteful kind of politics. On 
the one hand we have a group of 
people reduced to penury, insecure, 
without a future, dependent for their 
very existence on the bounty of their 
more fortunate neighbors. On the 
other, we find a group of people 
whose productive efforts are taxed 
to support a socially outcast group. 
Their own standard of living is 
dragged down by the necessity of 
supporting the unemployed. They 
come to feel that, since the unem- 
ployed live only by their bounty, 
they have the right to control the 
actions of this dispossessed group. 
Thus the stage is set for a mighty 
display of politics. The hope of re- 
moving politics from relief by legis- 
lation is utterly futile. 

So long as this condition exists, 
so long will our whole educational 
program be in danger. As educators, 
therefore, we should concern our- 
selves directly with this problem. It 
is increasingly clear that fundamental 
changes are necessary if we are to 
rid ourselves of the conditions which 
produce unemployment. The solution 
for which we must work is that of 
banishing unemployment itself by 
developing a social organization in 
which it cannot exist. 


Lester A. Kirkendall is Associate Professor of Edu- 

cation at the New Britain, Connecticut, Teachers 

College. Reported from the Social Frontier, V 
(June, 1939), 284-87. 
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ot has just been my privilege 
to make an extensive tour of the 
United States trying to survey and 
appraise the magnificent work which 
has been done and is even now be- 
ing planned for the placement of 
exile scholars and scientists and their 
reintegration in the academic life 
in a new country. Great Britain, in 
this matter, is one of several ‘‘clear- 
ing house” countries; America is the 
main “terminal” country. For a long 
time in the United States much work 
has been done privately by individ- 
uals bringing in colleagues with 
whom they had academic, family, or 
travel contacts. The main national 
committee (The Emergency Com- 
mittee for Displaced Foreign Schol- 
ars) has from the start in 1933 
followed a careful and statesmanlike 
policy, acting not solely from hu- 
manitarian motives, but in a_con- 
scious reaffirmation of a belief in 
academic freedom. It has been 
keenly aware of the dangers in- 
volved in indiscriminate or un- 
planned action, has left it to academic 
institutions to initiate applications 
for grants or invitations to exiled 
scholars, and has scrupulously 
sought to avoid all possibility of 
unfair competition with native tal- 
ent. In this way it has been able to 
save for the world of culture many 
contributions from men of learning 
and distinction, exiled by reason of 
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AMERICA AND THE ACADEMIC EXILES 


Davip CLEGHORN THOMSON 
In the Scottish Educational Journal 


national and political prejudice. In 
addition to the national committee 
the activities of the Friends’ Ser- 
vice Committee should be mentioned. 
Certain of the great educational 
trusts have also been active, as well 
as many private benefactors. 

Significant, from several aspects, 
is the memorandum recently issued 
to all college presidents by a group 
headed by Presidents Conant, But- 
ler, Dodds, and Miliikan, which im- 
plicitly admits that the saturation 
point has now been reached in ab- 
sorption from without, but acknowl- 
edges an obligation laid on the aca- 
demic world to take a lead in raising 
funds to endow permanent fellow- 
ships making competition unnec- 
essary. 

Faced by administrative difficulties 
and contracted budgets, the univer- 
sity leaders have been quick to devise 
new ways of helping. Vassar College 
has been responsible for two inno- 
vations. It has induced four neigh- 
boring colleges to join up in offer- 
ing a year’s grant to an exile scholar 
who will divide his time among the 
five centers. And it has put aside 
a sum in next year’s budget to pro- 
vide “pocket money” for four exiles 
for a period of two months each. 

A plea was also put forward in 
my hearing for a duplication in the 
West of the “University in Exile,” 
where displaced scientists could do 
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research without in any way com- 
peting. The plan could succeed with 
modest salaries and might be financed 
by a single philanthropist. 

Any survey of the aid done and 
planned for academic exiles in 
America must take note of certain 
clear obstacles. The students of to- 
day are not living in an expanding 
universe; the deans of graduate 
schools cannot be sure of placing in 
America all of even their best pro- 
ducts. The market for academic 
brains is contracting. Cuts in sti- 
pends, faculty cuts, and no replace- 
ment of retiring professors are 
common. In some institutions for 
certain disciplines there is a greater 
demand than can be satisfied; e.g., 
at the University of Pennsylvania 
1500 students apply yearly for 125 
places in the medical school. This is 
an exaggerated case. In many col- 
leges there is an embargo on or a 
quota for Jewish entrants. Hence 
the number of American-born Jewish 
medicals at Edinburgh University. 
Second-rate Jewish would-be medi- 
cals sometimes assume a race-barrier 
when they have in fact failed the 
test. Nevertheless, the barrier against 
Jewish students is real, as is the 
prejudice against Jewish graduates 
in many centers. 

The exile problem has occasioned 
mild “brushes” at a number of an- 
nual conferences of teachers. At the 
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Modern Languages Association there 
was a row in the German section. 
The sociologists were annoyed at 
several attempts by newly arrived 
exiles to read papers which would 
have displaced aspirants to promo- 
tion of longer standing and greater 
status. Young instructors are en- 
lightened but apprehensive. They 
plead for only “top men” being in- 
vited and suggest that youngsters 
should spend time in nonacademic 
work first to get to “know America” 
and then receive smaller stipends 
than are offered at present. But I 
have heard of only one prominent 
opponent of this work in America— 
Professor Birkhoff, the WHarvard 
mathematician, who has published 
an openly anti-Semitic article in 
Science. 

On one aspect of the situation in 
particular Britain and America are 
in complete accord. The question of 
simple anti-Semitism may be more 
acute in the states, but both countries 
realize that there is something much 
deeper than a “race” problem where 
Jewish intellectuals are concerned. 
Albert Einstein said: “Only under- 
standing for our neighbors, justice 
in our dealings, and willingness to 
help our fellow men can give human 
society permanence. Neither intelli- 
gence nor inventions nor institutions 
can serve as substitutes for these 
most vital parts of tradition.” 


Reported from the Scottish Educational Journal, 
XXII (June 30, 1939) 801-3. 
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FILM PRODUCTION IN THE SCHOOL 


Harpy R. FINcH 
In the English Journal 


Over 200 schools in the United 
States are now engaged in the pro- 
duction of films, and the number is 
increasing. The 374 films so far pro- 
duced by these schools are of many 
different types. Some dramatic films 
have been developed in English 
classes, which discovered that por- 
tions of stories and poems had 
screen possibilities and wrote con- 
tinuities for their production. 

In three months, a ninth-grade 
English class in Louisville developed 
a complete film version of Scott's 
Lady of the Lake. The length of the 
production was 1600 feet. A number 
of schools have reproduced scenes 
from such books as David Copper- 
field, Little Women, Robin Hood, 
Heidi, and the like. 

Such films are especially valuable 
in developing interest in reading. 

Another phase of the dramatic 
film is the dramatization of histor- 
ical subjects. In Morristown, New 
Jersey, where George Washington 
spent some time during the Revolu- 
tion, students produced a 400-foot 
film on the subject. Communities 
with interesting histories should en- 
courage this activity. 

Several schools have produced 
films based on stories written by 
students. One West Virginia high 
school has produced a football 
drama, a comedy, and is now work- 
ing on a mystery. The romantic 
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comedy is a popular type of film. It 
frequently uses the school as a lo- 
cale. 

However, most school films at 
present are nondramatic. The most 
common film of all is the “school 
newsreel,” also known as a “pub- 
licity” film, since it is generally pro- 
duced to foster better relationships 
between school and community. A 
typical newsreel might contain: 
views of the school; shots of stu- 
dents arriving by bus; pictures of 
unusual classes, the school lunch- 
room, auditorium, and gymnasium; 
a sports section; and an adminis- 
tration division showing board mem- 
bers, administrators, and teachers. 

A newsreel may also be used for 
guidance work, since a good one is 
an excellent device for acquainting 
new students with the school. An 
Albany, New York, junior high 
school has produced a 1500-foot 
color film which is shown in the 
elementary schools as an orientation 
project for pupils prior to their en- 
trance to junior high school. A 
Brookline, Massachusetts, film, de- 
signed solely for guidance, shows 
the visit of two eighth-grade pupils 
to the high school and follows them 
from the front door to the princi- 
pal’s office, the dean of girls, regis- 
trar, guidance director, and classes. 

The work of a particular depart- 
ment, club, or class has been the 
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subject of several school productions. 
In Evansville, Indiana, the services 
of the school dental clinics are 
shown, and a film on county health 
activities has been completed. The 
plans for the picture were developed 
cooperatively by students in five 
schools, each school taking one 
phase of the work. Some very in- 
teresting pictures of individual class 
activities have been produced. As 
helps in teacher-training, such films 
should be extremely valuable. 

A number of teaching films have 
also been produced in the schools. 
Spinning Spokes, a bicycle safety 
film, produced by a high school 
group in the Midwest, has proved so 
effective as a teaching device that 
hundreds of schools have rented it 
for use during safety campaigns. 
Titles of other safety films include: 
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Electrical Safety, A Sane Fourth, 
Fire Prevention and Control, and 
Safety in the Home. Several films on 
health are reported, and they have 
been made on practically every school 
subject. A Cleveland high school has 
produced a film showing students 
how to use library facilities effectively. 
An interesting development is the 
making of school film productions 
for outside organizations. Three 
such films have been reported to me; 
doubtless there are others. One film 
shows the activities of a Red Cross 
Chapter. A second shows how a 
hospital fills a community need. And 
a third, taken for a toy-train manu- 
facturer, shows his products to ad- 
vantage. Because of their great com- 
munity interest, such films are an 
excellent means of showing the com- 
munity what a school group can do. 


High School. Reported from the 


Hardy R. Finch teaches English in the Greenwich, | 


I Connecticut, 


English Journal, XXVIII (May, 1939), 365-71. 


a” Industrial Hygiene Unit of 
the Wisconsin Board of Health has 
concluded that the use of colored 
crayons in the classroom is a danger- 
ous practice. A recent study dis- 
closed that lead in the pigment was 
present in various shades of yellow, 
green, and orange crayons. Other 
colored crayons and white were free 
from lead. Concentrations of lead 
particles in the air of classrooms 
were revealed, ranging up to 5.9 


milligrams in aggregate weight per 
ten cubic meters of air. According 
to the U. S. Public Health Service, 
1.5 milligrams is the maximum al- 
lowable concentration for prolonged 
adult exposure. Children are more 
susceptible to lead absorption than 
adults. While most of the air sam- 
ples analyzed were at or below the 
Public Health Service recommenda- 
tions, still, under certain conditions, 
this limit was exceeded. 
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ot has been a cardinal principle 
of American democracy that a free 
education is the birthright of every 
American child. Yet in spite of all 
that we have done and are doing, 
the most devastating criticism that 
can be leveled against the American 
educational system is its widespread 
failure to provide equality of edu- 
cational opportunity. In a country of 
such vast extent and such differences 
in cultural patterns, absolute equality 
is not to be expected. But the differ- 
ences that exist are not slight; they 
are of such magnitude as to threaten 
our democratic institutions. 

The inequalities of opportunity 
which characterize American educa- 
tion result primarily from unequal 
distribution of the educational load, 
from unequal distribution of the 
national income, and from the tra- 
dition that schools should be sup- 
ported from local and state revenues. 

The imbalance in the distribution 
of the educational load results large- 
ly from differentials in reproduction 
between different regions and differ- 
ent types of communities. In 1930, 
the southern and southwestern states 
contained only 28 percent of the na- 
tion’s population but they accounted 
for 47 percent of the total excess of 
births over deaths. Individual states 
show even more striking differences 
in fertility. The reproduction rate of 
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EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF A CHANGING 
POPULATION 


NEWTON EDWARDS 
In the Elementary School Journal 


native white women in Kentucky 
and West Virginia is more than 
twice as high as that of women of 
the same class in California. 

Regional differences in reproduc- 
tion rates cause the child popula- 
tion of school age to be distributed 
very unequally with respect to the 
supporting adult population. For 
every 1000 persons aged 20-64 
years in the Southeast there are 426 
children 5 to 13 years old. For other 
regions the ratios are as follows: 
Southwest, 380; Northwest, 350; 
Middle States, 297; Northeast 295; 
and Far West, 236. In other words, 
the productive workers of the South- 
east carry a burden of child support 
and education 80 percent greater 
than that carried by the productive 
workers of the Far West, and about 
44 percent greater than that carried 
by the Northeast or Middle States. 
Individual states show even greater 
differences. 

There is a similar imbalance be- 
tween rural and urban communities. 
In every part of the country the edu- 
cational load rests relatively lightly 
on the city dweller. The child bur- 
den of the rural-farm populations 
ranges from 62 to 100 percent 
greater than that in the large cities. 

This unequal distribution of the 
educational load is particularly sig- 
nificant when considered in relation 
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EDUCATION AND A CHANGING POPULATION 


to income levels and economic re- 
sources. The latter are invariably 
lowest where the educational load is 
greatest. For example, the federal 
Emergency Relief Administration 
has delimited the main rural prob- 
lem areas of the nation. Three of 
these are in the South; the cut-over 
lands of the Great Lakes region and 
the northern and southern portions 
of the Great Plains constitute the 
other three. These areas are char- 
acterized by the highest birth rates, 
by exceedingly low income per 
farm, by high rates of farm tenancy, 
by low levels of living. 

A comparison of the distribution 
of children and income between farm 
and nonfarm populations tells the 
same story. The farm population is 
responsible for the care and educa- 
tion of 31 percent of the nation’s 
children, but farmers receive only 9 
percent of the total national income. 
The farm population of the South- 
east has 13 percent of the nation’s 
children but receives only 2 percent 
of the national income. In contrast, 
the nonfarm population of the 
Northeast has 27 percent of the na- 
tion’s children of school age, but it 
receives 42 percent of the national 
income. 

These differences in the child load 
in relation to the supporting adult 
group and such disparities in income 
levels naturally reflect themselves in 
regional and community differences 
in school efficiency and cultural op- 
portunity. For millions of children 


the opportunity for anything more 
than a modicum of meager formal 
education is largely conditioned by 
place of birth. 

In communities where fertility is 
low, where the burden of child care 
is light, where economic resources 
are most abundant, and where the 
cultural status of the parents is high, 
we support education liberally. In 
regions where the birth rate is high, 
where the level of living is low, 
where the cultural heritage is poor- 
est, where the home has the least to 
contribute to cultural and intellectual 
growth, we support education nig- 
gardly. The evidence indicates clear- 
ly that if we pursue our present 
policies our schools may in fact be- 
come an instrument for creating 
those very inequalities they were de- 
signed to prevent. If we draw suc- 
ceeding generations disproportion- 
ately from those areas where eco- 
nomic conditions are poorest and the 
cultural-intellectual level is lowest, 
if the population reserves of the 
nation are to be recruited from a 
definitely underprivileged class, and 
if we fail to make good the deficit 
by conscious educative endeavor, the 
effect on our culture and our political 
institutions may be appalling. 

Inequality of educational oppor- 
tunity in this country assumes serious 
proportions when considered in re- 
lation to internal migration. At the 
last census, nearly a fourth of the 
native population was living in states 
other than the state of their birth. 
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One-fourth of the states had given 
up to others more than one-third the 
population born within their borders. 
During the 1920's, the total net 
migration of the rural-farm popula- 
tion amounted to over six million 
persons. 

Moreover, it was from the poorest 
rural areas that population was 
drawn in greatest volume to the 
cities. About 60 percent of the net 
migration from farm to city during 
the twenties was from farms below 
the Mason-Dixon line. The popula- 
tion trends indicate that southern 
farmers may be expected to consti- 
tute the chief source of future popu- 
lation increase. If American cities 
are to grow, or even maintain their 
population at present levels, they 
must look to the rural population 
as a source of recruitment, and the 
present natural increase in the farm 
population is taking place predomi- 
nantly in the South. 

Education in this country can no 
longer be regarded as exclusively or 
even essentially a local concern. No 
state or region having regard for its 
own safety or welfare can be in- 
different to the educational oppor- 
tunities afforded youth in those re- 
gions from which it will, in large 
measure, draw its future citizens. 

In practical operation, the prin- 
ciple of local support results in ine- 
qualities of educational opportunity 
which at present cannot be avoided. 
Failure of many states to provide 
adequate educational facilities is not 
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due to lack of effort; it is due to 
lack of taxable resources. If these 
states are left to their own resources, 
the existing inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunity will be perpetu- 
ated for a generation, perhaps in- 
definitely. 

We know that the home environ- 
ment, including the cultural-intellect- 
ual status of the parents, strongly 
influences the growth of the child, 
and that the cultural-intellectual 
status tends to perpetuate itself from 
one generation to another. Where 
the cultural heritage is inferior the 
school must in some manner make 
good the deficit of the home and 
the community. So far we have paid 
little heed to this fact. We provide 
the richest educational opportunity 
for those who need it least. Clearly 
the situation calls for a rethinking 
of our national educational policy. 

For some decades the future voters 
of the nation will come in dispropor- 
tionately large numbers from the 
underprivileged elements in Ameti- 
can life—from southern white and 
Negro tenant farmers, from farmers 
on marginal and submarginal land, 
from unskilled workers in the cities. 
What attitude toward economic, 
social, and political questions will 
these sons and daughters of farmers 
and laborers take? Will they support 
the capitalistic system? If so, what 
form of government will they ap- 
prove? To such questions the future 
holds the answers, and the answers 
will be in part determined by what 
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EDUCATION AND A CHANGING POPULATION 


takes place in American schools and ment with respect to the education of 
by the policy of the federal govern- _ its citizens. 


Newton Edwards is Professor of Education at the 
University of Chicago. Reported from the Elemen- 
tary School Journal, XXXIX (May, 1939), 
664-77. 


Cuctent Cuotations: 


GEORGE F. Zook, President, American Council on Educa- 
tion: “There is now something of a gathering storm of 
criticism against accrediting agencies. The crux of the matter 
lies in a growing appreciation of the fact that the control of 
higher educational institutions is gradually passing out of the 
hands of the constituted authorities into an increasing num- 
ber of guilds of scholars and administrators. In most in- 
stances only the president knows how many of these organi- 
zations, in which individual professors of the institution itself 
may be active, are involved in the actual conduct of the 
institution. They advise him and his administrative staff in 
no uncertain terms about the preparation of his faculty, the 
budget, the organization, buildings, library and laboratory 
facilities, until he and his governing board find themselves 
giving little time to an independent consideration of major 
policies and a great deal of time in devising ways and means 
of meeting the demands of a variety of accrediting associa- 
tions.” 


EDWIN G. CONKLIN, Vice-President, American Philosophical 
Society, and Princeton University scientist: “I am con- 
tinually surprised when my former students tell me of the 
things which most impressed them in my teaching. They tell 
me of words, deeds, ideas, and ideals which have deeply 
influenced them and of which I usually have no remem- 
brance. It often makes me think of the scriptural warning, 
‘For every idle word that men shall speak they shall be 
brought into judgment.’ Evidently my example has had a 
more lasting effect on my students than all the information 
I labored to impart.” 
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VERY high school has many 
pupils who will remain only a short 
time. Some will leave, through 
choice or economic pressure, as soon 
as legal compulsion is removed. 
Still others will be permitted by their 
parents to leave as soon as they fail, 
become discouraged, have disagree- 
ments with teachers, or are unable 
to arrange programs to their com- 
plete satisfaction. Often inability to 
dress well, “to keep up with the 
Joneses,” or to be in classes with 
their chums, will determine whether 
pupils remain in school. The atti- 
tudes of pupils and their parents 
are the most important factors in 
the problem. With NYA assistance, 
most of those who really want to 
stay in school can do so. 

Previous studies indicate that the 
school-leaving group is not inferior 
in intelligence, but has a wide range 
of ability that is only slightly warped 
toward the lower range in academic 
ability. In the usual high school, 
these temporary members are mixed 
with the permanent students with- 
out differentiation. If, however, 
they are grouped together in class 
sections, the program and methods 
of instruction can be adapted to 
their needs, less practical and use- 
ful units being replaced by others of 
more immediate importance and 
utility. 
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A COUNSELING PROGRAM FOR THE VOLUNTARY 
WITHDRAWALS 


RICHARD D. ALLEN 
In the High School Journal 


Such a plan is in effect for the 
first time this year in the senior high 
schools of Providence, Rhode Island, 
In each school, two teacher-coun- 
selors, a man and a woman, have 
been selected. All have had guidance 
experience. Each will teach two sec- 
tions of 10th grade pupils in Eng. 
lish, social studies, and economics 
and social problems (guidance). 

The classes are recruited from the 
pupils whose prospects of remain- 
ing in school are poorest. This does 
not mean that they are inferior in 
ability, achievement, or social status. 
If a pupil changes his mind and 
completes his course, the differentia- 
tion in English and social studies is 
not of sufficient importance to con- 
stitute a serious handicap. 

Boys and girls are about equal in 
number in these sections, and the 
English and social studies classes are 
so scheduled that two sections meet 
at the same time. This makes it possi- 
ble to shift all the boys to one class 
and the girls to another, thus per- 
mitting a narrowing of the range of 
interests for class discussion. This 
differentiation on the basis of sex is 
still experimental because of the im- 
portance of avoiding any appearance 
of stigmatizing the pupils in these 
classes. Children do not like to be 
spoken of as “potential drop-outs” 
or “children who will probably not 
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COUNSELING FOR THE WITHDRAWALS 


be able to graduate.” Accordingly, 
after intending to call these groups 
“pre-employment classes” it was 
finally decided not to use any name 
whatever. 

The next step was to, select from 
the English and social studies curric- 
ulums the units of most immediate 
importance, postponing those with 
deferred values. In place of the post- 
poned units, the teacher-counselor 
may introduce units with guidance 
values. In the group counseling pe- 
tiods, tests of achievement, attitudes, 
interests, personality, and aptitudes 
may be used to discover potential 
marketable abilities, or handicaps 
which must be overcome. 

In short, since these young people 
are to be in school for only a short 
time, we must help them make the 
most of it. Let us obtain an accurate 
picture of the present and potential 
assets of each student, and use this 
information to help him toward a 
better social and occupational adjust- 
ment both in school and out. 

‘The problem of the follow-up of 
“withdrawals” has remained a diffi- 
cult one. In Providence, when the 
new evening schools open, their 
counselors will be the teacher-coun- 
selors who have specialized in the 
problems of the “drop-outs.” One of 
their day school duties is an exit 


interview with every pupil who 
leaves. In this interview, the coun- 
selor acts as an outpost of the Cen- 
tral Placement Office. In registering 
candidates for placement he has an 
excellent opportunity to point out 
the values of evening school train- 
ing in a very practical way. If this 
goal is accomplished, the transition 
from day school to employment and 
evening school under the same coun- 
selor should become gradual and 
natural. 

Obviously, the decisions of young 
people sometimes involve not only 
school-leaving, but returning to 
school. Much can be done to make 
it easier for young people to return. 
The special program herein des- 
cribed permits pupils who are 
temporarily out of employment to 
return to their classes without em- 
barrassment. Much of the content of 
the English and social studies classes 
is not sequential, and such electives 
as art, music, shops, and home- 
making are similarly not dependent 
on continuity. 

In the past, almost half the pupils 
in our high schools left by the back 
door, almost unnoticed. The present 
attempt is to utilize available facili- 
ties for the guidance, adjustment, 
and assistance of these less fortunate 


pupils. 


Richard D. Allen is Assistant Superintendent of 

Schools, Providence, Rhode Island. Reported from 

the High School Journal, XXII (May, 1939), 
183-92. 
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DISCOVERING AND SALVAGING MODERN 
LANGUAGE RISKS 


RAYMOND P. MARONPOT 
In the Modern Language Journal 


- MODERN language is usually 
an elective subject in the high school, 
but generally in the sense that any- 
one may pursue it. The problem is 
to discover who should elect it. 
After this has been done, what shall 
we do with foreign language risks 
who insist on pursuing a language? 
An attempt has been made by the 
department of modern languages of 
the B. M. C. Durfee High School, 
Fall River, Massachusetts, to answer 
these questions. 

We used the Symonds Foreign 
Language Prognosis Tests. These 
consist of two batteries of four tests 
each, either of which gives promise 
of correlating better than .60 with 
ability in a modern language. 
Symonds has given further data 
showing a coefficient of .71 based on 
the correlations between scores in 
the prognosis tests and in achieve- 
ment tests. Coefficients of this mag- 
nitude are rare. It is my belief that 
the tests give an almost perfect 
measure of ability to learn a foreign 
language, which does not show in 
the correlations of .60 or .70 because 
so many other factors besides ability 
enter into achievement. 

We administered the Symonds 
Tests, Form A, to 170 pupils who 
were taking a foreign language for 
the first time. We found interesting 
relationships between these test 
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scores, the final yearly grade, the in- 
telligence quotient, and th2 general 
scholastic average. The relationship 
between IQ’s and final grades yield- 
ed a coefficient of correlation of .273. 
Scholastic averages and final yearly 
grades showed a correlation of .512. 
Finally, the scores in the Symonds 
test and the final grades yielded a 
correlation of .701. 

The correlation of .273 between 
intelligence quotients and the final 
grades fully agrees with the finding 
of Richardson who says that “suc- 
cess in a modern language seems to 
be the result, to a considerable de- 
gree at least, of abilities or aptitudes 
not measured by a general mental 
test.” In other words, many pupils 
with low IQ’s do well in languages. 

It is interesting to note that the 
general scholastic average showed 4 
higher correlation than the IQ. In 
considering individual cases, all 
three factors should be carefully 
weighed. 

Since the Symonds test correlates 
better than .70 with final achieve- 
ment its use will reduce materially 
mortality in beginning language in- 
struction. 

In view of the democratic basis 
of our educational institutions it is 
inadvisable to eliminate pupils from 
study of a foreign language on the 
basis of cold test results. It is sug- 
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MODERN LANGUAGE RISKS 


ed, however, that the less- 
endowed pupils be grouped together 
and a flexible “integrated” course be 
adapted for them. 

We worked out our course with 
the idea of assisting these language 
misfits and of offering them some- 
thing they would not be able to get 
in a regular language group. The 
course was, in the main, adapted to 
the individual interests of the pupils. 
All content was presented in the 
simplest terms. Realia played an im- 
portant role. The course in brief was 
as follows: 

1. By means of a questionnaire a 
careful study was made of the inter- 
ests of each pupil. 

2. Small groups were organized 
within the class on the basis of a 
common main interest. Other groups 
were later set up, based on secondary 
interests. 

3. The laboratory or contract 
method of instruction was employed. 
This plan permitted pupils to pro- 


gress at their own rate of speed. 

4. The work of each group was 
planned so that all groups finished 
their particular “units of content” at 
about the same time. 

5. A part of the course—certain 
phases of Franco-English integra- 
tion—was taught to the class as a 
whole. These would be of vital im- 
portance to pupils who might be 
recommended to pursue a regular 
French course, while for the others 
they would serve, at least, as a valu- 
able complement to the study of 
English. 

The results that we feel we 
achieved were: (1) a reduction of 
mortality in beginning language 
classes; (2) acceleration of progress 
in the regular classes by relieving 
them of less-endowed pupils; and 
(3) these pupils have been given 
something of intrinsic value and 
have found pleasure in studying 
under conditions conducive to learn- 


in the B. M. C. Durfee High School, Fall River, 
Massachusetts. Reported from the Modern Language 


Raymond P. Maronpot teaches modern languages | 


Journal, XXIII (May, 1939), 595-98. 


ONLY 65 out of every 100 students who complete the 
eighth grade are graduated from high school, according to 
preliminary tabulations from a survey of youth in the labor 
market being made by the division of social research of the 
Works Progress Administration. Forty-six of the hundred 
leave school after they receive their high school diplomas and 


only 19 enter college. 
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THE NATION-WIDE SALARY SITUATION 
HAZEL Davis 


—dcTUALLY, of course, there is 
no such thing as a nation-wide sal- 
aty situation. There are 48 state 
salary situations and many thousand 
local salary situations. When we 
try to sum them up we get an ab- 
straction, our average teacher-super- 
visor-principal, working for $1380 
a year. Actually, in 1936 the average 
in New York state—the highest— 
was nearly five times as large as the 
average of Arkansas, which stands 
at the bottom. 

In 1936, the national average for 
city teachers was more than twice 
that of country teachers. There are 
a few striking exceptions—Arizona, 
North Carolina, West Virginia, to 
mention only three—but in most 
states, after making all due allow- 
ances for lower living costs and 
simpler living standards, you still 
have the fact that teachers are paid 
as though the teaching of country 
children is worth much less than the 
teaching of city children. 

In the 17 states where Negro 
pupils are segregated, Negro teach- 
ers were paid, on the average, 60 
percent of the white teacher’s salary. 
And in these states, white teachers’ 
salaries are low. Half the Negro 
teachers get less than $500 a year. 

Average salaries are obtained by 
dividing the amount spent for sal- 
aries by the number of persons 
being paid. Another kind of salary 
information is collected by the Re- 
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search Division of the NEA. The 
Division asks each city school system 
how many teachers are getting $1200 
a year, how many $1300, and so on. 
This study of city school salaries has 
been made every two years since 
1923. Less detailed figures on rural 
salaries are also collected. 

The Research Bulletin for Match, 
1939, compares this year’s figures 
with those of earlier years in such a 
way that something like a picture 
of the nation-wide salary situations 
does emerge. 

There are 160 different compari- 
sons of 1939 median salaries with 
1937 median salaries. For example, 
in 1939 the median salary of kinder- 
garten teachers in cities over 100,- 
000 was $2208, which was 8 per- 
cent higher than in 1937. Of the 160 
comparisons of that sort, 135 show 
an increase. 

But if we go back to 1930, a pre- 
depression year as far as salaries are 
concerned, and make the same 160 
comparisons, the results are quite 
different. Instead of 135 increases, 
only 37 of these 160 medians are 
larger than they were eight years 
ago. The larger the city, the better 
the situation. In cities over 100,- 
000 in population, median salaries 
of classroom teachers in all grades 
below the senior high school are 
from 4 to 6 percent higher than in 
1930.Median salaries for high school 
teachers in the larger cities and for 
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THE NATION-WIDE 


all teachers in the smaller towns, are 
about 5 percent below 1930-31. 

In general, classroom teachers 
have gone farther toward complete 
restoration of depression cuts than 
other groups. Superintendents, 
principals, and nonteaching work- 
ets—janitors, clerks, etc.—lag be- 
hind the teachers in salary recovery. 

The trends for the past two years 
seem to promise a close approach to 
complete salary restoration when the 
next biennial salary study is made 
in 1940-41. Apparently a full decade 
will be needed to recover the ground 
lost as a result of the depression. 
There was an unbroken upward 
trend in teachers’ salaries from 1920 
at the close of the World War to 
1930 when the depression reached 
school revenues. Whether that trend 
will be resumed after 1940 is a 
question that cannot be answered. 
Any further fundamental improve- 
ment in teacher status is not likely 
to occur until there is a fundamental 
improvement in the national econ- 
omy. 

When the National Education 
Association first began to study 
salary schedules, they were all much 
alike. Teachers of upper grades re- 
ceived more salary than teachers of 
primary grades, and high school 
teachers were paid still more. Then 
about 1920 a new idea emerged— 


SALARY SITUATION 


the plan of paying all teachers as 
teachers—regardless of the age of 
the children being taught. This idea 
found expression in the “single- 
salary” or “preparation” schedule in 
which basic salary classes are es- 
tablished in terms of professional 
preparation and not on the basis of 
position. By 1939, among systems 
reporting schedules, one in three 
was following a schedule of the 
preparation type. Another third have 
position-type schedules with some 
allowance for extra preparation; and 
the remaining cities still follow 
schedules of the traditional type. 

But half the smallest cities have 
no schedules at all, and likewise 
one-fourth the cities of 10,000 to 
30,000 population. In a few in- 
stances, state minimum-salary sched- 
ules are in effect. A minimum salary 
is guaranteed in 23 states, but only 
eight of these provide real schedules 
of salaries. Unless the federal gov- 
ernment adopts some plan of putting 
the national income at work where 
it is needed for school support, these 
states are doomed to partial failure 
in any effort to set an acceptable 
salary. 

A minimum salary schedule plus 
a broad plan of state aid for schools 
marks a desirable line of progress 
toward raising the status of rural 
teachers. 


Hazel Davis is Assistant Director of the Division 

of Research of the National Education Assogiation. 

Reported from an address before the N.E.A., 
July 5, 1939, at San Francisco, California. 
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OUR WHITE-COLLAR GUIDANCE PSYCHOLOGY 


ERNEST W. BUTTERFIELD 


In the Clearing House 


—_— lags behind accomplish- 
ment. We encourage study, we col- 
lect data, we discover relationships, 
we formulate our theories, and then 
we find that the facts have changed. 
We always write rules for the game 
that has been played; never for the 
game that is being played. 
Guidance has become a technical 
term in our profession. We accept 
this development and have come to 
believe in it. Boards of education 
and parent-teacher associations have 
heard the news and are eager to 
introduce guidance into the school 
program. They accept the easy belief 
that the teacher of guidance has 
some occult power by which she can 
determine for a high school gradu- 
ate the occupation in which he will 
succeed, be happy, earn a good liv- 
ing, be looked up to, and become a 
leader among men. They believe that 
each occupation is a Yale lock and 
that each has but one Yale key. The 
locksmith will discover the number 
of the lock and select the key sim- 
ilarly numbered, Boards of educa- 
tion and parent-teacher associations 
are invariably Calvinists. They be- 
lieve in predestination, and believe 
that the successful guide will save 
souls. They expect the guidance 
director to elevate every student, 
lead him into a pleasant and digni- 
fied occupation. A school with a real 
guidance program should raise all 
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pupils to a high social and economic 
Status. 

But the game has changed. All 
this was possible when the high 
school was a selective institution, 
The elevation of one-fourth of 
youth to nonlaborious tasks does not 
upset the basis of society. Now, how- 
ever, all young people are in the 
high schools, and mankind, which 
has always found it possible to raise 
one leg by the bootstrap, has never 
had success at raising both legs at 
the same time. The popular con- 
ception of guidance is based on the 
high school enrolment of two dec. 
ades ago. A 

Civilization needs now, and will 
continue to need, men to build 
roads and women to scrub floors. 
The men and women who will build 
our roads and scrub floors and tend 
our monotonous machines are now 
in the high schools. But no guidance 
director gives helpful advice about 
seeking these occupations. 

But is work socially undesirable? 
While we have tried to guide youth 
away from undesirable occupations 
they have made many of these re 
spected. They have shown that 
courtesy and able service make 4 
task respectable. Ten years ago 4 
department-store clerk stood low in 
the occupational scale, but college 
graduates have made department 
store purchasing a dignified pleasure. 
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OUR WHITE-COLLAR GUIDANCE PSYCHOLOGY 


When the automobile was new no 
task was so despised as tank-filling. 
Today college men, uniformed and 
informed with the manners of the 
Duke of Windsor, render us appre- 
ciated service. They turned a job 
into an occupation. They have done 
the same thing with chain-store 
service. The young giant who night- 
ly takes a ten-wheeled truck down 
the road is not the despised truck- 
man of 1925. He is a young Lind- 
berg of the highway, and an edu- 
cated girl will proudly marry him. 
Young people have shown that 
happiness does not depend on large- 
ness of possessions. They have 


determined to live now the only life 
that will be theirs to live. 

It may be that this is the next 
step in guidance—to make necessary 
work socially dignified. To lead 
young people to conclude that there 
is happiness in work and satisfaction 
in simple life is also educational 
guidance. 

As we have passed from an 
agrarian to an industrial civilization 
all work becomes more monotonous, 
all leisure more thrilling and more 
filled with cultural opportunities. 
Guidance will expand to cover not 
only productive labor but also safe 
and happy living. 


at Bloomfield, Connecticut. Reported from the 


| "a W. Butterfield is Superintendent of mi | 


Clearing House, XIII (May, 1939), 515-18. 


How often do people outside 
the teaching profession bemoan the 
fact that teachers have such easy 
lives and are so well paid for only 
working ten months a year. Here is 
a hypothetical case for them. 

Let us say that a teacher has taught 
for eight years at an average annual 
salary of $1500, totaling $12,000. 
He spent four years in college aver- 
aging an annual expense of $1000, 
totaling $4000, making his net earn- 
ing for the past eight years $8000. 
During the four years in college, his 


earnings were practically nil, so we 
can say that if he had been working 
he perhaps would have earned $1000 
annually, totaling $4000; thereby, 
reducing his hypothetical income to 
$4000 during the past 12 years. Di- 
viding $4000 by 12, we find his 
average income the past 12 years 
to be $333.33 annually. 

At present WPA workers are re- 
ceiving $44 a month, or a total of 
$528 a year, and many of them have 
less than a high school education. 
—Michigan Education Journal. 
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creation of new and special. 
ized social services in response to 
urgent needs has not been conduc- 
ive to perfect articulation of effort; 
neglected areas, overlapping respon- 
sibilities, and duplicated services are 
to be found in many places. These 
imperfections are inevitable where 
developments have not been pre- 
ceded by comprehensive planning. 
One means of clearing up such in- 
articulations would be to wipe the 
slate clean and start afresh, but this, 
of course, is seldom possible. Ordi- 
narily reorganization and coordina- 
tion must be effected from time to 
time by joint efforts. 

No particular agency has any 
vested right in the functions or 
property which it administers for 
the public. New circumstances may 
require that a service be reallocated 
or even eliminated. 

Coordination of effort is frequent- 
ly as much a matter of personalities 
as of structural organization. The 
first essential step toward coordin- 
ation of a social service program is 
to employ only competent and quali- 
fied public servants. In this connec- 
tion, probably no single factor has 
so effectively discouraged qualified 
young people from entering public 
service as the spoils system. 

Knowledge is the basis of cooper- 
ation. Coordination can only result 
from planning based on skilled ap- 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 
In Social Services and the Schools 


ptaisal and supported by informed 
public opinion. The obligation of 
each agency to publicise its efforts 
is thus apparent. 

In some instances, policies of te. 
lated agencies can be fitted together 
through interrelated memberships on 
governing boards. Subordinate work. 
ers may meet in the course of their 
daily work and have opportunity to 
smooth out minor duplications of 
service among themselves. Often 
such small beginnings lead to joint 
efforts of officials with greater 
authority. 

Written statements of policy are 
helpful. This practice is always de- 
sirable in an organization having as 
many departments and divisions as 
a public school system. When the 
visiting teacher, for example, can 
refer to a written statement describ 
ing the scope and limitations of the 
public health service in the com 
munity, her task in meeting the 
health needs of a particular child is 
simplified; she knows what the 
school’s service will do as well as 
what remedies must be sought else- 
where. 

Adequate records make for effic 
iency, and an integrated system of 
case records through participation of 
health, school, welfare, and recre- 
ation authorities is a profitable enter- 
prise. In most well-organized cities 
there is a social service exchange to 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


which cases can be referred for 
clearance and assignment. Public and 
private agencies contribute case 
records to the exchange and in turn 
have the use of any data in the files. 
The exchange furnishes opportunity 
for research in many aspects of com- 
munity life and paves the way for 
better articulation of effort. 

Public schools usually obtain cer- 
tain useful data on the child popula- 
tion, and, with the present tendency 
to follow up former pupils, the 
scope of school records is continu- 
ally expanding. Not only should 
these records be opened to qualified 
workers, they should also be so 
standardized and maintained that 
their usefulness to all interested 
agencies may be enhanced. 

Throughout the country numerous 
means of cooperation have been de- 
veloped to meet particular situations, 
and reference to this experience is 
tremendously helpful to officials 
contemplating improvements in their 
own organization. The U. S. Office 
of Education has issued six bulletins 
(1936, Nos. 18, I-VI) describing 
community plans for alleviating the 
problems of youth. The American 
Youth Commission has assembled 
the testimony of executives of youth- 
serving agencies regarding methods, 
difficulties, and possible arrange- 
ments in cooperation among such 
agencies. 

In recent years, there has been 
much discussion as to the merits of 
enlarging the units of administration 


for public schools, libraries, health, 
welfare, and recreation. By and 
large, the traditional rural district is 
too small for efficient administration. 
Service tends to become localized in 
thickly settled areas at the expense 
of those living on scattered farms. 
This is particularly true with school, 
library, and recreation services. The 
county, long the unit for taxation, 
law enforcement, and judicial ser- 
vices, is now increasingly used for 
health, welfare, and school services 
as well. 

In many states, establishment of 
a larger unit for public schools, 
public health, welfare, library, and 
recreation services would be a step 
forward. Under ordinary conditions, 
the larger unit permits of better per- 
sonnel and a broader program of 
services. 

One device which is becoming 
increasingly popular because of its 
effectiveness in furthering social 
planning is the community council. 
This may be of two types. The first 
is composed of representatives from 
each of several social service agen- 
cies, all drawn together by some 
common need. The second type, 
which may be even more effective in 
mobilizing public opinion, is com- 
posed of both professional and lay 
representatives. 

The council may have no budget 
and no legal authorization; its job 
is not to do things but to get them 
done. The council identifies existing 
needs and secures all available infor- 
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mation about them. After delibera- 
tion, remedial or preventative mea- 
sures are outlined; then the council 
assigns responsibility to one or more 
of its members. A follow-up is as- 
sured by the common interests repre- 
sented. In this fashion, the com- 
munity council serves as a clearing 
house for ideas and plans and 
mobilizes the forces of professional 
skill and public opinion to get action 
when and where needed. Perhaps 
the greatest opportunity of the com- 
munity council lies in the prevention 
of social ills through realistic plan- 
ning and forehanded action. 

In the creation of a council, it is 
important that it be initiated by and 
composed of, at least for the most 
part, organizations and persons who 
have the respect of the community 
and can speak with recognized au- 
thority. If the council is to work 
through its members, then the mem- 
bers must be in a position to get 
results within their respective spheres 
of influence. It is desirable that 
public school authorities have mem- 
bership because of the many re- 
sources for meeting public needs 
which they command. 

The community council may find 
it desirable to foster functional coun- 
cils having community-wide cover- 
age in particular fields, such as 


health, or recreation, or welfare; 
such groups are generally composed 
of professional persons who have 
both the necessary technical infor. 
mation for planning and the authori- 
ty to act. A variation involving lay 
participation is the neighborhood 
council, which serves as a means of 
focusing special skills and view- 
points, including those of parents, 
on the task of coordination. 

An excellent time to plan for 
coordination of social services is 
when a new social service facility or 
even new personnel is contemplated. 
A new school building, for example, 
can be planned to serve as a neigh- 
borhood center. It may include fa- 
cilities for a branch library, recrea- 
tion, possibly a neighborhood health 
clinic. 

Thinking always in terms of or- 
ganizations may cause the social 
service worker to overlook the home. 
But while the home has delegated 
many functions it once performed to 
other agencies, it remains the basic 
unit of society, and social service 
organizations wisely tend to build 
their programs around the family 
unit. By encouraging the develop- 
ment of family responsibility, the 
forces of social betterment at one 
stroke lighten their own task and 
strengthen their own efforts. 


Reported from Chapter VIII, “Some General 

Policies in the Administration of Social Services,” 

in Social Services and the Schools. Washington: 
Educational Policies Commission, 1939. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


In Schools in Small Communities, Seventeenth Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators 


on small communities, the 
school is frequently the only public 
building. For this reason it should 
be planned for a wide range of 
school and lay activities. 

Site and landscaping.—In choos- 
ing a building site, the problem of 
transportation should be considered. 
Accessibility over good roads is im- 
portant. In general, it is best to 
locate near the center of the most 
densely populated section which will 
eliminate the obligation of furnish- 
ing transportation to the largest num- 
ber. 

Soil must be thought of in terms 
of playground surfaces and fertility 
for landscaping. Often a site must 
be improved for one or both of 
these factors, and the cost should be 
considered before the site is deter- 
mined. 

In deciding the area of the school 
site, consideration should be given 
to every possible demand of the 
school program, including such items 
as outdoor activities of agricultural 
classes, parking spaces for buses, 
living accomodations for teachers, 
and pupil and adult recreation facili- 
ties. 

If the site is on a highway, the 
playground area should be fenced. 
If there is a dangerous highway 
nearby, consideration should be 


given to the possibility of an under- 
pass for the children. 


Thoughtful planning should pre- 
cede the expenditure of funds avail- 
able for building purposes. Too often 
a community spends a disproportion- 
ate amount on the construction of a 
building and finds itself without 
sufficient funds for equipment and 
landscaping. The outworn furniture 
is then moved into the fine new 
building situated on a tract which 
remains barren of landscaping, 
playground facilities, fences, of 
walks. Suggestions for the arrange- 
ment of school grounds can be ob- 
tained from such organizations as 
the National Recreation Association 
(New York) and the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund (Nashville, Tennessee.) 

Basic princi ples.—Standards which 
apply to school buildings in general 
frequently neglect definite needs of 
the small school system. Three prin- 
ciples may be mentioned in this 
connection: flexibility, multiple su- 
pervision, and multiple use of space. 

Flexibility is achieved when a 
building is so planned as to per- 
mit adjustments to space needs at 
any time without undue and expen- 
sive changes. In the small school, the 
following phases are important: 

1. Devices to permit immediate 
changes in room space—movable 
partitions, for example. 

2. Construction planned for 
changes in, or additions to, the 
building. The most practical way of 
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altering the size of a room is by 
moving the end wall. For this rea- 
son, end-partition walls should be 
nonbearing and, so far as possible, 
free from pipes and ducts. 

3. Adaptations permitting use of 
the same space for widely varying 
activities. This problem is an old 
one, and some combinations have 
been used so frequently as to become 
more or less standardized. The audi- 
torium-gymnasium and science class- 
room-laboratory are examples. A 
great many combinations are possi- 
ble: agriculture and general shop; 
kindergarten and primary grades; 
library, study hall, and typing which 
utilizes glazed partitions; a combi- 
nation homemaking room; a combi- 
nation teachers’ restroom and health 
and first-aid room. In the past, many 
combinations have been unwisely 
made; there is need for careful con- 
sideration of all the factors involved 
in each individual instance. 

Modernization and maintenance 
programs.—Modernization may be 
considered an almost continuous 
process. The ever-changing educa- 
tional needs of the small community 
and the natural tendency of a build- 
ing to become obsolete combine to 
emphasize the desirability of a per- 
manent modernization program in 
every small school system. Any school 
building built in conformity with 
present-day ideas of flexibility will 
lend itself readily to either remodel- 
ing or modernization. 


A problem frequently faced by 
50 


the small community is that of re. 
modeling a building to provide 
educational facilities at a different 
school level. Usually this has meant 
the construction of a new high 
school or a new wing devoted to 
high school activities, and the con- 
version of the old grade and high 
school building to serve as a grade 
school. While this has been the 
general practice, there is doubt 
whether it is the best practice. The 
old building can often more efficient- 
ly be remodeled to serve the needs 
of the secondary program. 

The procedure of the superin- 
tendent in setting up a moderniza- 
tion program can be reduced to the 
following list of comprehensive 
steps: 

1. Study: Make a complete study 
of the best modern school standards. 

2. Survey: Survey the entire 
school plant with the aid of blue- 
prints and the help, if possible, of 
specialists. 

3. Score plant. 

4. List the modernization needs. 

5. Classify needs: as emergency, 
imperative, desirable, and not feasi- 
ble. Estimate cost of each. Investi- 
gate possibility of government aid. 

6. Make a complete report of step 
5 to the board of education. 

7. Effect modernization: After 
the budget has been determined, 
effect all modernization items al- 
lowed. 

8. Records: Keep a detailed rec- 
ord of all modernizations effected. 
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9. Make periodic reports to the 
board of all modernization effected, 
about to be effected, or not com- 
pleted. 

While the acquisition of the 
buildings and equipment necessary 
for a modern educational program 
is properly of first concern to the 
administrator, the problem of main- 
tenance is of equal importance. Use- 
ful suggestions in this connection 
will be found in the publications of 
state departments of education and 
several books are available offering 
a detailed treatment of the general 
ptoblems of maintenance. 

The key to this problem appears 
to be the location of trained men. 
In small communities there are two 
practical possibilities: (2) provide 
in-service training of personnel with 
the aid of state departments of edu- 
cation as has been done in Missouri, 
or in cooperation with colleges as 
has been done in a number of states; 
and (b) unite several school systems 
within a county for the purpose of 
employing expert workmen capable 
of guiding and training less skilled 
employees. 

Future trends.—Accurate predic- 
tions are impossible, but building 
trends in small communities seem to 
be in the following directions: 


1. A higher ratio of floor-space 
per pupil. There is a clear movement 
toward provision of more nonreci- 
tation activities both within and 
without the classroom. 

2. More multiple supervisory ser- 
vices. Direct teacher supervision is 
being replaced in many instances by 
indirect supervision. 

3. More accessory and storage 
rooms to provide for the large num- 
ber of nonrecitation activities. 

4. More twelve-grade school 
buildings rather than separate grade 
and high school buildings. 

5. Less teaching of specialized 
vocational subjects in the school, 
especially where instruction on the 
job can be achieved by community 
cooperation. 

6. Definite planning for com- 
munity use of the school building. 

7. Provision of office space and 
equipment for a guidance program. 

8. Provision for housing trans- 
portation facilities used by the 
school. 

9. Housing of teachers in small 
communities as part of the school 
building program. 

10. Construction of less costly 
buildings. 

11. Utilization of building mater- 
ials natural to the locality. 


Reported from Chapter VIII, “Schoolhouse Plan- 

ning,” in Schools in Small Communities, Seven- 

teenth Yearbook of the American Association of 

School Administrators. Washington: The Associa- 
tion, 1939. Pp. 608. . 
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SCIENCE AS AN ORGANIZED FIELD OF STUDY 


Victor H. 


In Science Education 


un? N approaching this topic, two 
fundamental points of view may be 
differentiated. The organization of 
science may be considered first from 
the standpoint of the logical arrange- 
ment of subject matter. Such an 
arrangement results in rather clear- 
ly defined areas, as physical science 
and biological science, which in turn 
are composed of smaller areas such 
as chemistry and earth sciences on 
the one hand and biology and zo- 
ology on the other. Again these 
subdivisions are made up of smaller 
ones, such as organic and inorganic 
chemistry. These compartments are 
relatively discreet though some re- 
cent rapproachments—for example, 
bio-chemistry and electronics—may 
be breaking down some of the care- 
fully tended academic fences. 

The second viewpoint, the so- 
called functional one, emphasizes 
the organization of science in terms 
of the needs and interests of persons 
in nonscientific pursuits. Consider- 
able emphasis is laid on social and 
ethical values. Perhaps most im- 
portant is the emphasis on scientific 
procedure as a method for solving 
problems in all aspects of living, and 
on the attitudes that characterize the 
scientific worker. 

We have taken the first point of 
view more or less for granted. Only 
recently have we come to realize the 
importance of the second. Mean- 
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while educators and scientists have 
for years expressed a degree of faith 
in the outcomes of science which 
observation of the behavior of mod. 
ern man, and experimental investiga. 
tions of science teaching do not 
far seem to support. The difficulty 
seems to be that while we speak of 
science as though it were organized 
from the functional point of view, 
we continue to teach it in compart 
mentalized arrangement. We give 
the students a mass of facts, but 
have failed or forgotten to give 
them an understanding of the pro 
cedure by which progress has come, 
We have carefully nurtured the 
barriers between the separate s¢- 
ences. General science and survey 
courses often consist of nonmiscible 
layers of frozen liquids which lie in 


rigid juxtaposition with a minimum, 


of integration—or, shall I say, con 
tamination. Current textbooks are 
thicker than, but in organization and 
point of view little different from, 
generations of their predecessors. 
John Dewey has frequently criti- 
cised science for this. In 1933 he 
said: “The obligations incumbent 
upon science cannot be met until its 
representatives cease to be contented 
with having a multiplicity of science 
courses in the schools, and devote 
even more energy than was spent 
in getting a place for science in the 
curriculum to seeing to it that the 
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sciences taught are themselves more 
concerned about creating a certain 
mental attitude than about purvey- 
ing a fixed body of information, or 
preparing a few persons for the 
specialized pursuit of some particu- 
lar science.” 

What may be suggested as a way 
out of this dilemma? Certain devel- 
opments are promising: 

1. There is an evident trend away 
from the logical point of view in 
science education and toward the 
functional. Some recent textbooks 
show a refreshing tendency to adopt 
new principles of organization. 

2. There is heartening evidence 
that teachers themselves are not 
satisfied with the stereotyped, cello- 
phane-wrapped science courses la- 
beled, “To be seen but not tasted.” 
A variety of experiments indicate 
that it is possible for an experienced 
teacher to conduct science classes 
with less regard for conventional 
organization of subject matter and 
much greater freedom and selfdirec- 
tion for the pupils than has perhaps 
been thought possible or desirable. 
In such classes it appears that the 
knowledge of subject matter attained 
is equal to that of conventional 
classes, and that other desirable re- 
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sults are obtained in substantially 
larger measure. 

3. A growing tendency to submit 
problems of science teaching to 
experimental study is clearly evident, 
and substantial progress is being 
made in the evaluation of science 
teaching. 

4. Finally, there can be no doubt 
that we are getting at the roots of 
this problem in the studies of teacher 
education. It is almost axiomatic that 
teachers teach as they were taught. 
Many students of this question feel 
that in spite of professional train- 
ing, teachers still are more influ- 
enced by what was done with and 
to them in the grades. There is no 
more crucial point in the whole pic- 
ture than the proper training of 
science teachers. When science teach- 
ers are trained in science courses that 
are functional, they will begin to 
think in terms of functional courses 
for their own pupils. When science 
courses in teacher-training institu- 
tions emphasize the method and 
spirit of science rather than blind 
authoritarianism and cook-book pro- 
cedures, prospective teachers will 
begin to understand what science 
means and be able to convey some 
of this meaning to their pupils. 


gan State College. Reported from Science Education, 


| Victor H. Noll is a member of the faculty of Michi- | 


XXIII (March, 1939), 119-25. 
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THE PRIMARY UNIT—AN AID TO CHILDREN’S 
PROGRESS 


Mary DasBNey Davis 
In School Life 


—ZAILED.t0-pass” and “‘repeat- 
the-grade” have climaxed the first 
school year of approximately one 
out of four children in the conven- 
tional school. The promotion barrier, 
based chiefly on the idea that all 
first graders must master the skill of 
reading, has started many children 
on their school life with a sense of 
defeat that is difficult to erase later 
on. 

The primary unit and primary 
school provide a setting in which 
school experiences can be adjusted 
to remove failure. “Grade” and 
“promotion” barriers are removed, 
children are placed in classes with 
others of like age and interests, and 
successful progress is assured for 
each child at his own rate of learn- 
ing. 

In organizing the primary school, 
no final plan has been achieved. No 
one approach to needed adjustments 
would fit all school systems. With 
teachers and schools, as with chil- 
dren, adjustments must begin where 
they are and with their individual 
needs and problems. 

Varied studies and experiments 
have preceded elimination of grade 
lines in school systems developing 
the primary unit. In Minneapolis, 
the primary unit grew out of a study 
of first-grade failure when serious 


difficulty was revealed by a first- 
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grade failure percentage three time 
as high—six times as high in som 
buildings—as the failure percentage 
for all the elementary grades. In 
Rochester about six years ago dis 
satisfaction with both annual and 
semi-annual promotion plans plus 
successful preprimary transition class 
between kindergarten and first grade 
suggested a grade unit plan for pro 
motion. Other steps taken in 
approaching general organization 
have been changes in regulations 
controlling school entrance, post 
ponement in formal instruction in 
school subjects, the construction of 
new report cards, efforts to harmon- 
ize kindergarten and _ first-grade 
teaching methods, the organization 
of preprimary classes for slow 
learning six-year-olds, and the with 
drawing of primary grades from 4 
platoon organization. 

Except in small school systems 
organization of the primary unit 
usually starts in but a few buildings. 
The unit usually includes kinder- 
garten through grade three, though 
kindergarten and grade one or grades 
one and two constitute the unit i 
some schools. To avoid the implica 
tion of promotion connected with the 
word “grade,” various terms are sub 
stituted: “first year of school,” “sec 
ond class” or “first-year group.” 

The grouping of the children és 
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usually on the basis of chronological 
age or social maturity. In Los An- 
geles, social maturity is defined as 
“children who have common inter- 
ests, who have reached about the 
same degree of maturity as regards 
social habits and are likely to live 
together happily and successfully.” 
This does not mean that the group 
is rigidly homogeneous. An age 
range of three years and an IQ range 
of from 75 to 110 and over are 
permitted and defended as resem- 
bling an average group in adult life. 
The teacher then assumes responsi- 
bility for finding out all she can 
about each child by tests and obser- 
vation and for adapting her teaching 
to the needs of the children in her 
group. Children who seem to be 
misfits may be moved elsewhere. 

Children who enter at age five 
in the kindergarten are expected to 
remain four years in the primary 
unit while those who enter at six 
will spend but three years there. 
But in one system provision is made 
for a maximum of one year of 
acceleration and two years of slow 
progress. 

All proponents of the primary unit 
direct major emphasis toward the 
teacher’s study of individual chil- 
dren. Such study, followed by ad- 


justments for each child during his 
earliest years, should help to avoid 
later problems and promote the ex- 
pectancy of happy, normal growth. 
In Glencoe, Illinois, the parent is 
brought immediately into the pro- 
gram through conferences. Reports 
on personality, behavior, advance- 
ment in school subjects and activi- 
ties, physical condition, and objec- 
tive tests of intelligence, school 
readiness, and achievement are a 
constant challenge to the teacher's 
professional growth. First-grade fail- 
ures have been abolished as unde- 
sirable from a mental health stand- 
point. Nonreaders whose difficulties 
seem due to other factors than ma- 
turity are given special remedial 
assistance in the primary division. 
With proof of the value of the 
nonpromotion plan in the primary 
school, the same principles are being 
applied at the intermediate level. The 
confident hope of all who are pro- 
moting the plan is that pupil growth, 
physical, mental, social, and emo- 
tional, will tend to be normalized, 
that integrated personality develop- 
ment will be fostered, and that edu- 
cational processes will be freed of 
many repressions and formalities 
which have hitherto nurtured in- 
hibitions and unwholesome attitudes. 


Kindergarten-Primary Education in the United 
States Office of Education. Reported from School 


Mary Dabney Davis is a Specialist in Nursery- 


Life, XXIV (July, 1939), 297-98, 318. 
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THE PRIMARY UNIT—AN AID TO CHILDREN’S 
PROGRESS 


Mary Dasney Davis 
In School Life 


—ZAILED to pass” and “repeat- 
the-grade” have climaxed the first 
school year of approximately one 
out of four children in the conven- 
tional school. The promotion barrier, 
based chiefly on the idea that all 
first graders must master the skill of 
reading, has started many children 
on their school life with a sense of 
defeat that is difficult to erase later 
on, 

The primary unit and primary 
school provide a setting in which 
school experiences can be adjusted 
to remove failure. “Grade” and 
“promotion” barriers are removed, 
children are placed in classes with 
others of like age and interests, and 
successful progress is assured for 
each child at his own rate of learn- 
ing. 

In organizing the primary school, 
no final plan has been achieved. No 
one approach to needed adjustments 
would fit all school systems. With 
teachers and schools, as with chil- 
dren, adjustments must begin where 
they are and with their individual 
needs and problems. 

Varied studies and experiments 
have preceded elimination of grade 
lines in school systems developing 
the primary unit. In Minneapolis, 
the primary unit grew out of a study 
of first-grade failure when serious 
difficulty was revealed by a first- 
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grade failure percentage three times 
as high—six times as high in some 
buildings—as the failure percentage 
for all the elementary grades. In 
Rochester about six years ago dis- 
satisfaction with both annual and 
semi-annual promotion plans plus a 
successful preprimary transition class 
between kindergarten and first grade 
suggested a grade unit plan for pro- 
motion. Other steps taken in 
approaching general organization 
have been changes in regulations 
controlling school entrance, post- 
ponement in formal instruction in 
school subjects, the construction of 
new report cards, efforts to harmon- 
ize kindergarten and first-grade 
teaching methods, the organization 
of preprimary classes for slow- 
learning six-year-olds, and the with- 
drawing of primary grades from a 
platoon organization. 

Except in small school systems 
organization of the primary unit 
usually starts in but a few buildings. 
The unit usually includes kinder- 
garten through grade three, though 
kindergarten and grade one or grades 
one and two constitute the unit in 
some schools. To avoid the implica- 
tion of promotion connected with the 
word “grade,” various terms are sub- 
stituted: “first year of school,” “‘sec- 
ond class” or “first-year group.” 

The grouping of the children is 
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usually on the basis of chronological 
age or social maturity. In Los An- 
geles, social maturity is defined as 
“children who have common inter- 
ests, who have reached about the 
same degree of maturity as regards 
social habits and are likely to live 
together happily and successfully.” 
This does not mean that the group 
is rigidly homogeneous. An age 
range of three years and an IQ range 
of from 75 to 110 and over are 
permitted and defended as resem- 
bling an average group in adult life. 
The teacher then assumes responsi- 
bility for finding out all she can 
about each child by tests and obser- 
vation and for adapting her teaching 
to the needs of the children in her 
group. Children who seem to be 
misfits may be moved elsewhere. 

Children who enter at age five 
in the kindergarten are expected to 
remain four years in the primary 
unit while those who enter at six 
will spend but three years there. 
But in one system provision is made 
for a maximum of one year of 
acceleration and two years of slow 
progress. 

All proponents of the primary unit 
direct major emphasis toward the 
teacher's study of individual chil- 
dren. Such study, followed by ad- 


justments for each child during his 
earliest years, should help to avoid 
later problems and promote the ex- 
pectancy of happy, normal growth. 
In Glencoe, Illinois, the parent is 
brought immediately into the pro- 
gram through conferences. Reports 
on personality, behavior, advance- 
ment in school subjects and activi- 
ties, physical condition, and objec- 
tive tests of intelligence, school 
readiness, and achievement are a 
constant challenge to the teacher’s 
professional growth. First-grade fail- 
ures have been abolished as unde- 
sirable from a mental health stand- 
point. Nonreaders whose difficulties 
seem due to other factors than ma- 
turity are given special remedial 
assistance in the primary division. 
With proof of the value of the 
nonpromotion plan in the primary 
school, the same principles are being 
applied at the intermediate level. The 
confident hope of all who are pro- 
moting the plan is that pupil growth, 
physical, mental, social, and emo- 
tional, will tend to be normalized, 
that integrated personality develop- 
ment will be fostered, and that edu- 
cational processes will be freed of 
many repressions and formalities 
which have hitherto nurtured in- 
hibitions and unwholesome attitudes. 


Mary Dabney Davis is a Specialist in Nursery- 


Kindergarten-Primary Education in the 


United 


States Office of Education. Reported from School 
Life, XXIV (July, 1939), 297-98, 318. 
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PERSONALITIES: Francis B. Haas, 
president of the Bloomsburg, Pa., 
State Teachers College, has been ap- 
pointed state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction for Pennsylvania, 
succeeding Lester K. Ade... . 
Daniel S. Robinson of Indiana Uni- 
versity is the new president of Butler 
University. . . . Edna Simmons, for- 
merly of Wilson’s Teachers College, 
Washington D. C., is the new ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction of the NEA. .. . Carl G. 
Lawrence has retired as president of 
Northern State Teachers College, 
Aberdeen, S. D., and his successor 
is N. E. Steele. . . . T. T. Allen, 
president of the East Stroudsburg, 
Pa., State Teachers College, has been 
dismissed by the college trustees and 
D. W. LaRue, head of the depart- 
ment of education, has been named 
acting president. . . . H. H. Church, 
superintendent of schools at Fremont, 
Ohio, has been named superinten- 
dent at Elkhart, Indiana. ... A. L. 
Brandon of the American Youth 
Commission has been named direc- 
tor of public information and assis- 
tant to the president of the Universi- 
ty of Texas. . . . Elizabeth Oakes 
has been appointed dean of women 
at the Milwaukee, Wis., State Teach- 
ers College. . . . Roben J. Maaske, 
professor of school administration, 
University of North Carolina, and 
editor of the High School Journal, 


has been elected president of the schools, died recently... . 
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Eastern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion at La Grande. . . . C. L. Cush- 
man, curriculum director of the 
Denver, Colo., public schools, has 
been named to the faculty of the 
University of Chicago. . . . Layton 
S. Hawkins has been appointed chief 
of the Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion Service, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. . . . Ralph C. Dailard of the 
School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama has been named 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
business administration in the San 
Diego, Calif., public schools. . .. 
Edward Mandel, associate superin- 
tendent of the New York City 
schools, has retired after 51 years 
of service to the system... . B. M. 
Gonzalez has been elected president 
of the University of the Philippines. 
.. » A. R. Brubacher, president of 
the New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, died last month. 
. . . James H. Harris has retired as 
superintendent of the Pontiac, Mich., 
public schools. . .. Thomas W. 
Gosling has resigned as assistant 
superintendent of the Washington, 
D. C., schools. . . . E. R. Breslich 
has retired as a member of the facul- 
ty of the Department of Education 
of the University of Chicago. ... 
Carrington L. Davis of Baltimore, 
Md., is the new president of the 
American Teachers’ Association. ... 
Robert Voss, director of guidance 
of the Rochester, N. Y., public 
New 
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members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Edu- 
cation are Irving H. Anderson, 
formerly of Harvard University, and 
Claude A. Eggertsen, formerly of 
the University of Minnesota. . . . 
James Mendenhall, editor of Build- 
ing America, has resigned to become 
associate director of the consumer 
education institute at Stephens Col- 
lege. His successor is Mrs. Frances 
Foster, former editor of Progressive 
Education... . Charles A. Howard, 
former president of the Eastern 
Oregon College of Education, La 
Grande, has been elected president 
of the Oregon College of Education 
at Monmouth on the retirement of 
President J. A. Churchill. . . . Irving 
W. Small has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Bangor, Me., schools. 
His successor is Arthur E. Pierce, 
formerly superintendent at Reading, 
Mass. . . . Francis S. Hutchins, 
president of Yale-in-China, has suc- 
ceeded his father, William J. Hutch- 
ins, as president of Berea College. 
His brother, Robert M. Hutchins, 
is president of the University of 
Chicago. . . . Thomas R. Garth of 
the faculty of the University of 
Denver died recently... . W. W. 
Peters of Drury College, Mo., has 
been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of education, Manchester Col- 
lege, Ind. . . . The following have 
retired from the faculty of Teachers 
College, Columbia University: Lois 
Hayden Meek, Agnes Snyder, and 
Paul M. Limbert. .. . Hugh M. 


Tiner has succeeded Batsell Baxter 
as president of George Pepperdine 
College, Los Angeles. . . . Eduard 
Benes, former president of Czecho- 
Slovakia, has accepted a permanent 
appointment as a member of the 
faculty of the University of Chicago 
beginning in the Autumn of 1940. 
. .» William H. Burton of the facul- 
ty of the University of Southern 
California has been appointed direc- 
tor of the newly established division 
of teacher training in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. His 
successor at the University of South- 
ern California is Irving R. Melbo, 
director of curriculum resarch, Ala- 
meda, Calif., public schools. .. . 
C. J. Heatwole, secretary of the 
Virginia Education Association, died 
while attending the NEA convention 
in San Francisco in July. . . . Charles 
E. Lawall has been named president 
of West Virginia University. .. . 
Raymond F. McLain is the successor 
to R. H. Crossfield as president of 
Transylvania College, Lexington, 
Ky. .. . T. P. Calkins is the first 
president of Hofstra College, Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, which formerly 
was a division of New York Uni- 
versity. . . . William W. Hall, dean 
of the American College, Sofia, Bul- 
garia, has been named president of 
the College of Idaho, Caldwell. .. . 
Olga Adams of the University of 
Chicago is the new president of the 
Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion. ... H. J. Arnold of Wittenberg 
College has been appointed president 
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of Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. 
Y. . . . The Very Reverend Charles 
H. Cloud, S. J., of West Baden Col- 
lege, Ind., has been named president 
of the University of Detroit. . . . 
John O. Gross has been elected 
president of Simpson College, In- 
dianola, Iowa. . .. Harold Benjamin 
of the University of Colorado has 
been named head of the College of 
Education of the University of Mary- 
land. . .. S. B. Sisson has been 
elected executive secretary of the 
South Dakota Education Associa- 
tion. . . . Julius M. Winslow, pro- 
fessor of education at Fordham Uni- 
versity, died on July 3... . Karl E. 
Whinnery is the new superinten- 
dent of the Sandusky, Ohio, schools. 
. . . Avery A. Shaw, president of 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio, 
has announced his intention of re- 
tiring. . . . J. Earl Moreland, has 
been named president of Randolph- 
Macon College, Ashland, Va... . 
Bess Exton of Flint, Mich., has been 
appointed assistant in health educa- 
tion, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. ... . E. George 
Payne has been named dean of the 
School of Education, New York 
University, on the retirement of 
John W. Withers. . . . Paul T. 
David, secretary of the President's 
Advisory Committee on Education, 
has resigned to join the staff of the 
American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education as 
special assistant to the director. . . . 
Rear Admiral Wat Tyler Cluverius, 
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U. S. N., retired, has been elected 
president of the Worcester, Mass., 
Polytechnic Institute. . . . Rev. John 
Crocker, who formerly was in charge 
of Episcopalian undergraduates at 
Princeton University, has been made 
headmaster of the Groton School, 
Mass., on the retirement of Endi- 
cott Peabody. . . Floyd W. Reeves, 
professor of administration, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and chairman of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education, has been appointed Di- 
rector of the American Youth Com- 
mission of the American Council on 
Education succeeding Homer P. 
Rainey who resigned to accept the 
presidency of the University of 
Texas... . Grace Abbott, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University 
of Chicago and former chief of the 
United States Children’s Bureau, 
died last June. . . . Mary B. Mce- 
Andrew, superintendent of the Car- 
bondale, Pa., schools, has been 
elected assistant executive secretary 
assigned to field service of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation and A. Clair Moser, prin- 
cipal of the Coaldale, Pa., High 
School has been elected assistant 
executive secretary and director of 
research of the association. . . . Nila 
B. Smith, formerly of the University 
of Indiana, has been named director 
of the early childhood education 
division of the University of South- 
ern California. . . . Carl Horn, 
superintendent of schools at Do- 
wagiac, Mich., and D. V. Duryee 
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of the Detroit public schools, have 
been appointed to supervisory duties 
in the Michigan State Board of Con- 
trol for Vocational Education. .. . 
Harry D. Gideonse, head of the de- 
partment of economics and soci- 
ology of Barnard College, has been 
appointed president of Brooklyn 
College by the New York City 
Board of Higher Education. . . . 
Porter H. Adams has resigned as 
president of Norwich University, 
Northfield, Vt., because of ill health 
and John M. Thomas has been ap- 
pointed his successor. ... Amy H. 
Hinrichs, principal of the Audubon 
school, New Orleans, La., was elec- 
ted president of the National Educa- 
tion Association at the San Francisco 
meeting. B. F. Stanton, superinten- 
dent of schools, Alliance, Ohio, was 
elected treasurer. . . . William C. 
Ruediger, professor of education 
and provost of George Washington 
University, has retired. . . . William 
A. Kelly of Creighton University, 
Omaha, Neb., has been named to 
the faculty of the School of Educa- 
tion of Fordham University. .. . 
Joseph E. Burk is the new head of 
the Ward-Belmont School, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. . . . John B. Magee has 
been elected president of Cornell 
College, Mt. Vernon, Ia... . E. 
Marion Kilpatrick of the Albany, N. 
Y., State Teachers College has been 
named dean at Lake Erie College 
for Women, Painesville, Ohio. .. . 
Francis A. Waterhouse has succeed- 
ed William J. Porter as president of 


the Jacksonville, Fla., Junior College. 
... + Charles E. Haines is the new 
president of the Pueblo, Colo., 
Junior College. . . . J. A. Reeves 
is the new superintendent of the 
Everett, Wash., schools, following 
the resignation of R. E. Cook. . . . 
New presidents of the various de- 
partments of the NEA elected at the 
San Francisco convention in July are 
as follows: Art Education, Clara 
MacGowan, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Business Education, Frances 
Doub North, Western High School, 
Baltimore, Md.; Classroom Teach- 
ers, Elphe K. Smith, Capitol Hill 
School, Tigard, Ore.; Elementary 
School Principals, Irvin A. Wilson, 
LaGrange, Ill.; Home Economics, 
Freda G. Winning, New York Uni- 
versity; Kindergarten-Primary Edu- 
cation, Ethelyn L. Mitchell, Chicago, 
Ill.; Lip Reading, Mary E. Van 
Horn, New York City; Secondary 
Education, George R. Rankin, Boys 
Technical High School, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Science Instruction, Mildred 
Fahy, principal, Peirce School, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Special Education, Rose- 
marie A. Dacey, Oakman School 
for Crippled Children, Detroit, 
Mich.; and Vocational Education, 
Mack Stoker, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, Calif. 


RETIREMENT of Miss Grace Fulmer, 
who organized the Fulmer Kinder- 
garten-Primary Training School of 
Los Angeles in 1917, and the tak- 
ing over of the school by the Uni- 
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versity of Southern California, have 
just been announced by Dean Lester 
B. Rogers of the School of Educa- 
tion. Although affiliated with the 
university in 1931, the new division 
will become a part of the “Early 
Childhood Education” section. 


AN attractively illustrated publica- 
tion, A Fair Start in Life for the 
Country Child, has just been re- 
leased by the National Education 
Association as a part of its plan to 
stimulate interest in the advance- 
ment of rural education. It is a short, 
popularized summary of an exten- 
sive study of the economic status of 
the rural teacher. It is particularly 
designed for parents who wish to 
rear their children in the freedom 
of open country neighborhoods, and 
for leaders in rural life. 


ACTION has been taken by President 
Roosevelt to extend the lowered 
postal rates on books for a two-year 
period. A saving of over a million 
and a half dollars annually to schools 
and libraries is estimated on trans- 
portation charges for books. 


THIRTY-FOUR colleges and school 
systems, scattered throughout the 
country, have been invited by the 
Commission on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion to join with it in a cooperative 
study of the preparation of teachers 
and of their continuing education 
while in service. This study is the 
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first to be set up by the Commission, 
which was established in 1938 and 
is Operating under grants from the 
General Education Board totalling 
more than $500,000. Invitations have 
been issued to seven teachers col- 
leges, five liberal arts colleges, six 
universities, two Negro institutions, 
ten independent school systems, and 
four groupings of school systems. 

The Commission, according to a 
statement issued by Dr. Karl W. 
Bigelow, its director, will provide 
the groups involved with consultant 
and other services and with oppor- 
tunities to send representatives to 
six-week summer workshops where 
problems of teacher education can 
be intensively studied and plans for 
their solution developed. Opportun- 
ities will also be provided for staff 
members to collaborate in the study 
of child development and teacher 
personnel at a center to be estab- 
lished by the Commission at the 
University of Chicago. 


THE organization by educators of 
Teaching Film Custodians Inc. makes 
available at once valuable sound films 
at nominal cost without profit to the 
film producers or distributors. The 
films to be distributed by Teaching 
Film Custodians Inc. were selected 
by competent educational judges 
from 15,000 commercial films. The 
500 films thus chosen for educa- 
tional use are described and classi- 
fied in a 314-page catalog which may 
be obtained from the corporation. 
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The trustees of Teaching Film Cus- 
todians Inc. are: James R. Angell, 
president emeritus of Yale Univer- 
sity and educational director of the 
National Broadcasting Company; 
Willard E. Givens, executive secre- 
tary, National Education Association ; 
and Carl E. Milliken, former gover- 
nor of Maine, and secretary of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America. All the films 
chosen have been previously pre- 
sented for entertainment in theaters 
by such producers as Columbia Pic- 
tures Inc., Walt Disney Productions 
Limited, Warner Brothers Pictures 
Inc., Loew's Inc., Twentieth Century 
Fox Inc., and RKO Radio Pictures 
Inc. The films are black and white 
in the 16-mm. size. The schedule of 
fees per reel for the renting or re- 
leasing of these pictures is announced 
as follows: 

1. For two weeks or less ............ $ 5.00 


2. For one-half a school year .... 10.00 
3. For one whole school year .... 15.00 
4, For two whole school years .... 25.00 
5. For three whole school years .... 30.00 


Requests for further information 
and orders for the films should be 
sent to Teaching Film Custodians 
Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


TuE National Geographic Society, of 
Washington, D. C., announces that 
publication of its illustrated Geo- 
graphic News Bulletins for teachers 
will be resumed early in October. 
These bulletins are issued weekly, 
five bulletins to the weekly set, for 


30 weeks of the school year. They 
embody pertinent facts for classroom 
use from the stream of geographic 
information that pours daily into 
the Society's headquarters from every 
part of the world. The bulletins are 
illustrated from the Society's exten- 
sive file of geographic photographs. 
Each application should be accom- 
panied by 25 cents (50 cents in 
Canada) to cover the mailing cost of 
the bulletins for the school year. 


THE 1939 American Education 
Week observance will be held No- 
vember 6-11, 1939. “Education for 
the American Way of Life” is the 
general theme. As in previous years, 
the National Education Association 
has prepared materials to assist 
schools in planning for this observ- 
ance including colorful posters, 
leaflets, stickers, and packets con- 
taining special folders for the differ- 
ent school levels prepared by field 
committees in various sections of the 
United States. This material will be 
useful alike to the classroom teacher, 
principal, superintendent, or Ameri- 
can Education Week committee. For 
complete information, write to the 
National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


SPONSORED by the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission and financed in 
part by the General Education 
Board, a large-scale study of the 
practice of democracy in the class- 
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rooms and on the campuses of the 
schools of the country will be made 
by a group of surveyors under the 
chairmanship of William G. Carr, 
secretary of the Commission. Follow- 
ing the examination of existing 
democratic procedures, the commis- 
sion will establish demonstration 
centers where democracy will be put 
into practice. 


THE Eighth Biennial Conference of 
the World Federation of Education 
Associations scheduled for Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, from August 6 to 
11 had to be postponed because of 
unsettled political conditions in the 
country. The good-will tour to 15 
South American and Carribbean 
ports and to Rio was carried out, 
however, the conference discussions 
being held on board the liner 
Rotterdam on the return voyage. An 
invitation to hold the discussions in 
Puerto Rico had to be declined be- 
cause the American coastwise ship- 
ping laws do not permit a ship of 
foreign registry to carry passengers 
to Puerto Rico for any purpose that 
involves remaining more than 24 
hours. 


As an example of democratic school 
administration, the Newton, Mass., 
High School auditorium was opened 
recently to a forum debate by Earl 
Browder, Lawrence Dennis, and 
former Governor Ely, representing 
communist, fascist, and liberal view- 
points, respectively. 
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THE Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the U. S. Department of Labor is 
establishing a new Division of Occu- 
pational Outlook on the authoriza- 
tion of Congress. Studies will be 
made showing short-range occupa- 
tional opportunities over a period of 
from one to ten years, and longer- 
range occupational opportunities. 
Some time will be required before 
information will be available which 
will be of use in shaping educational 


policy. 


FORMATION of a New York City 
Teachers’ Round Table of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews, designed to promote good- 
will and better understanding among 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
teachers of the metropolitan area and 
to further tolerance programs in the 
public schools, has been announced 
by Reginald T. Kennedy, New 
York regional secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference, with headquar- 
ters at 300 Fourth Ave. Six leading 
teachers’ organizations are already 
listed as charter members of the 
new Round Table and seven more 
will be added later. 


A GENERAL division within the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and Sciences to 
develop and administer an under- 
graduate curriculum of general edu- 
cation has been established by the 
University of Illinois to serve the 
interests of students who are seeking 
a general education as contrasted 
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with training for research or the 
professions. A group of seven gen- 
eral courses is being outlined, six 
of which have to be completed by 
the end of the junior year. A field of 
concentration is chosen at the begin- 
ning of the junior year. 


THE University of Minnesota has 
constructed a dormitory primarily 
intended for married students. 
Rentals in the university apartment 
will be lower than for similar ac- 
comodations off the campus. 


THE last session of the New York 
State Legislature passed a bill au- 
thorizing cities and school districts 
to provide free bus transportation to 
and from schools for ali children of 
school age, whether they are attend- 
ing public or private schools. 


PuBLIc school systems in New York 
state have been empowered by a 
regulation of the Board of Regents 
to permit pupils to have one hour 
per week in religious instruction in 
churches and other religious insti- 
tutions during regular school hours. 


THE National Education Associa- 
tion will meet in Milwaukee for its 
1940 convention. 


More than 600,000 undernourished 
school children in seven thousand 
schools of the country receive a free 
daily meal through the efforts of the 
federal Surplus Commodities Corpo- 
tation of the Department of Agri- 


culture and the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. Administrators wish- 
ing information concerning the 
program should contact the nearest 
of these government agencies. 


THE National Occupational Confer- 
ence will conclude its activities this 
month, including the publication of 
Occupations, which will continue 
with the October issue under the 
aegis of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. The other 
publishing activities of the Confer- 
ence, Occupational Index and Occu- 
pational Abstracts, have been incor- 
porated and moved to New York 
University under the editorship of 


Robert Hoppock. 


THE Boston Teachers College will 
be closed at the insistence of Mayor 
Tobin. No new students will be ad- 
mitted and the activities of the col- 
lege will cease in 1942. 


IN the reorganization of federal gov- 
ernment agencies on July 1, 1939, 
two changes affected the Office of 
Education. On that date, the Office 
and its functions and personnel 
were transferred from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the Federal 
Security Agency. On the same day, 
the functions of the Radio Division 
and the U. S. Film Service of the 
National Emergency Council, both 
supported from emergency relief 
funds, were transferred to the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, and the admin- 
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istration of these functions was 
placed in the Office of Education. 
President Roosevelt made the fol- 
lowing statement regarding the 
change: “This transfer does not in- 
crease or extend the activities of the 
federal government in respect to 
education, but does move the existing 
activities into a grouping where the 
work may be carried on more 
efficiently and expeditiously and 
where coordination and the elim- 
ination of overlapping may be better 
accomplished. The Office of Edu- 
cation has no relationship to the 
other functions of the Department 
of the Interior.” 


THE Progressive Education Associa- 
tion has announced the amalgama- 
tion of the Social Frontier and Pro- 
gressive Education into a new peti- 
odical under the editorship of Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick with James 
Hymes as managing editor. The new 
publication will be known as New 
Frontiers. 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


A COMMITTEE appointed by the 
New York City Board of Education 
has recommended that the eight-year 
grade school, now in effect in half 
of the system, be entirely eliminated 
and junior high schools be estab- 
lished in their place. 


DATE OF THE MONTH: 

September 18-20, Second Annu- 
al Convention of the National 
Association of Public School Boards 
and School Board Members, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 
October 7-8, Second Annual 
Secondary Education Conference, 
Winfield, Kans., Public Schools. 
October 9-13, Recreation Con- 
gress, Boston, Mass. 
October 17-20, American Public 
Health Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
November 5-11, American Edu- 
cation Week. 
November30-December 2, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, New York City. 


Special subscription rates are 


the special rate advantageous. 


Special Subscription Rates 


five or more magazines sent to one address. Many groups 
of teachers and students preparing to teach have found 


Write to the Business Manager, EDUCATION DicGEsT, Box 
100, Ann Arbor, Michigan, for full details. 


available on bulk orders of 
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FACTS ABOUT AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Atere are the answers to questions 
about education which the U. S. Office 
of Education is asked most frequently: 

How many schools are there? Ap- 
proximately 276,500 public and private 
schools and colleges in the United 
States supply information to the Office 
of Education. 

Is the number of schools increasing 
or decreasing? From 1934 to 1936, the 
number of elementary schools decreased 
by 4,000. During the same period there 
was an increase of 900 public high 
schools. The number of public high 
schools increased from 16,300 in 1918 
to 25,600 in 1936. 

How many persons go to school? 
Full-time day schools in 1936 enrolled 
30,587,000 persons. Elementary schools 
reported 22,770,000; secondary schools, 
6,435,000; and higher education in- 
stitutions, 1,208,000. Practically 90 
percent of all full-time pupils are en- 
tolled in publicly-controlled schools. 

What proportion of persons of school 
age are in school? Approximately 95 
percent of all elementary school age 
children in the United States are en- 
tolled in school. Only 67 percent of 
those at the secondary school age may 
be found in school, and only 12 per- 
cent of our college-age persons are 
tegistered in a college or university. 

What is each year’s number of grad- 
uates? More than 1,000,000 high school 
students and 143,000 college and uni- 
versity students graduate each year 
throughout the nation. 

How many teachers are engaged in 


the business of education? There were 
1,073,000 teachers in all types of pub- 
lic and private schools from kinder- 
garten through college in 1936. Of this 
number 266,000 were men. 

What is the nation’s investment in 
education? Elementary schools reported 
spending approximately $1,328,000,- 
000, the high schools, $810,000,000, 
and the colleges and universities $493,- 
000,000. 

What is the value of educational 
property and endowments in our coun- 
try? The Office of Education estimates 
the cost of land, buildings, and equip- 
ment owned by educational institutions 
at $10,116,000,000. Endowment and 
other trust funds amount to $2,237,- 
340,000. 

How much does education cost? If 
each person of voting age in the Uni- 
ted States contributed 10 cents a day, 
the total contribution would be suffi- 
cient to pay the cost of educating the 
27,154,000 persons enrolled in public 
institutions and the 3,360,000 persons 
in private schools and colleges. 

What is the estimated education of 
our population? The median education 
of the country as a whole is only com- 
pletion of the elementary school. Three 
and a third percent of the nation’s 
adults are college graduates; 15.1 per- 
cent of the adults, including the college 
graduates, are high school graduates. 
Therefore, 150 of every 1000 adults in 
the United States have completed their 
high school education or have obtained 
further training. 
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